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THE RAGE FOR GOING TO AMERICA 


By CAROLINE Roppins* 


VERY clever Englishwoman writing in 1794 to an equally 
A clever friend spoke of “the rage for going to America” which 
she thought was almost as strong as the storm over revolutionary 
France. Traditional incentives towards emigration were heavily 
reenforced by tumultuous circumstances; Frenchmen fled from the 
guillotine; Englishmen from those bitter, violent controversies 
about events in France equalled only by those over Communist 
Russia today. They sought, as Mrs. Lindsay wrote, “a freedom 
which exists nowhere else to live without trouble or disappoint- 
ment.” Some still crossed the Atlantic merely to explore the pros- 
pects of the new world and observe manners and morals in the 
new republic; others driven by greater urgency, took their pos- 
sessions with them and prepared to settle. Two young poets 
adventurously thought of a Pantisocracy on the Susquehanna, “My 
mother thinks I am mad!’ wrote Southey to Coleridge, but con- 
tinued that she was “as crazy” as he to emigrate “next March.” 
He enquired the price of common blue trousers suited to nautical 
pursuits on the river, and Coleridge, in his Cambridge college, 
read about agriculture and tried to tune up muscles more used to 
a sedentary than a pioneering life. The poets never sailed.? Some 
of the sojourners who had expected to settle decided, when politics 
under Adams became stormy, to return. Others merged into the 
growing nation. Many left records of their impressions and ad- 
ventures, and these manuscripts and books together with con- 
temporary guides and maps enable us to form a vivid picture of 
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*Caroline Robbins is Professor of History and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment at Bryn Mawr College. 

* Catherine Cappe, Memoirs of the life of the late Newcombe Cappe (Lon- 
don, 1822), 263-266, letter dated 13 October 1794. 

*Earl Stanley Griggs, ed., Letters by Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Oxford, 
1956), I, 1785-1800, 97, letter dated 29 August 1794. John Dennis, ed., Letters 
by Robert Southey (London, 1894), 91-92. On the poets and their schemes, 
see Mary Cathryn Park, Joseph Priestley and the Problem of Pantisocracy 
(Philadelphia, 1947), 29-40. 
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life during the administrations of Washington and Adams—while 
America’s society was young. 

Travellers seldom failed to pay homage to George Washington 
and to admire the integrity and simplicity of the general turned 
president. They drank tea with him, ate breakfast, attended levees. 
Conversation ran on agricultural matters, and advice on technical 
problems was exchanged. The tall, upright, and venerable figure 
looked both great and good, and was universally regarded as one 
of the world’s great men even by those who revered him for his 
service as soldier rather than as head of government.* Wash- 
ington was known to be on the Federalist side of the now opposing 
parties, and these also provoked comment. French affairs divided 
American opinion; agreements and treaties with England no less. 
Ambassadorial expenses, a tariff, security regulations, the balance 
of commercial and agricultural interests, all stirred considerable 
controversies during these troubled years and the pattern of Amer- 
ican parties began to form. Dread disease ravaged Philadelphia and 
environs. Reports of travellers on health and population were often 
in sharp contrast to those of earlier visitors. War in Europe was 
far away but its repercussions were felt and men argued over the 
necessity for both military and naval armed forces. The end of 
the eighteenth century was eventful and important, but we shall 
see happenings and persons only as they are mirrored in our 
travellers’ tales, and shall make no attempt to estimate their 
verisimilitude. 

Guide books were available for the curious traveller and the 
serious immigrant. Henry Wansey, writing a prefatory note to 
a delightful account of his excursion in the summer of 1794, 
averred that his story would be without prejudice, whereas those 
of most of his immediate percursors were not. Gilbert Imley, hus- 
band of the unfortunate Mary Wollstonecraft, wrote the “puff 
direct”; Thomas Cooper’s Jnformation written particularly for 


*On Washington, intcr alia see Thomas Twining, Travel in America one 
hundred years ago, 1796 (New York, 1893; ed. of 1900 used here), 123, 128; 
Henry Wansey, “A Wiltshire Clothier,” The Journal of an Excursion to the 
United States of North America in the Summer of 1794 (Salisbury, 1796, 
Ist ed. cited here as Wansey), 122-126; John Towill Rutt, ed., Theological 
and Miscel'ancous Works of Joseph Priestley, 25 v. (London, 1817-1831), 
II, 257, 332, 362, 373 (hereafter cited as Works II); S. L. Mims, ed., 
Voyage aux Eiats-Unis, 1793-1798, by M. L. E. Moreau de Saint Meéry, 
New Haven, 1913), 192, 217, 376-377, birthdays, 195, 358. 
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intending settlers was “the puff oblique.” On the other hand, a 
recent volume was disillusioned and jaundiced; another (by Bris- 
sot) in less than five years had become outmoded. Nearly all the 
visitors, who also read each other and commented on mistakes, 
discrepancies, and opinions, read a useful compendium, a geography 
by Jedidiah Morse. At that time the relative advantages to would- 
be settlers of the areas of the Shenandoah, Kentucky, and the 
upper Susquehanna were hotly debated.‘ 

The favoured “asylum” for both French and English in this 
decade was in the middle Atlantic states, that is in Pennsylvania 
on the lands embraced by the east and west arms of the Susque- 
hanna and watered by the Tyoga, Lycoming, and Loyalsoc creeks 
which flowed into the greater streams. Speculators, among them 
William Bingham, Robert Morris, and John Vaughan, were pre- 
pared to sell large tracts of land there for development. As prices 
rose and circumstances changed they often took back lands they 
had sold. This was where the French settlement of Azilum was 
established and this too where Dr. Priestley and his family bought 
property. Cooper highly recommended it and it made briefly a 
focus for an interesting and articulate number of travellers.° 

Until 1799 Philadelphia was a capital city, the seat of Congress, 
and the second commercial center of the States. Our travellers 
usually started from that city even if they had landed elsewhere ; 
they rode or drove north of the Schuylkill to Norristown, Trappe, 
Pottsgrove, Reading, and Hamburg, relatively cultivated country, 
and then traversed the mountains to Sunbury which lay across the 
river from Northumberland. Some ventured farther north along 
the creeks. Others went, instead, to Bethlehem, the Moravian 


States of America Performed in 1788 (English Translation, London, 1792) ; 
Thomas Cooper, Some Information respecting America (London, 1794) ; 
Gilbert Imley, A Topographical Description of the Western Part of North 
America, 2nd ed. (London, 1793); Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826), The 
American Geography (Elizabethtown, 1789; London and Dublin, 1792; Lon- 
don, 1794, etc.). Wansey visited Merse’s town, 47. Wm. Waterbotham, An 
Historical, Geographical and Philosophical View in four volumes (London, 
i795), II, 394-360, Pennsylvania. Written from other books while in jail. 

*Frank Monaghan, A Bibliography of French Travellers in the United 
States, 1675-1932 (New York, 1933). This is arranged alphabetically. 
Frances S. Childs, French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800 
(Baltimore, 1940); Louise Welles Murray, The Story of Some French 
Refugees and Their Azilum, 1793-1800 (Athens, Pa., 1903). 


*Wansey, viii; J. B. Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the United 
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settlements, and thence to Wilkes-Barre. Tracks past two famous 
farms left Northumberland for Harrisburg and Middletown thence 
to Lancaster, where the new turnpike opened in 1792, made their 
way more easily back through Downingtown to Philadelphia. 
Southwards, the road was bad and waterways hazardous. After 
Wilmington and Havre de Grace the passage of the Chesapeake 
led to Baltimore and Washington. Northwards, roads through 
Bristol, Trenton, Princeton, Newark, and Port Amboy led to New 
York and New England. Though swampy in parts, these were 
better and were travelled by regular stages. Ninety miles could 
be covered in a single day on this route, but the 131 miles to 
Northumberland took five and the journey to Baltimore three 
or four. 

Perhaps the most famous Frenchman to record impressions was 
Chateaubriand who came in 1791. Another was the ornithologist 
Audubon. But for present purposes these are not so important as 
half a dozen less well known. A Portuguese naturalist, Costa, left 
an interesting account of Philadelphia in 1799. The Chevalier de 
Pontgibaud made a third visit and again commented shrewdly but 
unkindly on what he saw. Moreau de St. Méry, a colonial civil 
servant with an immense interest in history, fell out with Robes- 
pierre and fled to America, spending the greater part of five years 
in Philadelphia. His bookshop at 84 Front Street became a meet- 
ing place for French refugees. Anti-French sentiment caused him 
to return to Europe in 1798, and there he published a most inter- 
esting l’oyage. A noble royalist Colbert, Comte de Maulevrier, 
spent two years, 1797-99, in the States and left a suave, amusing 
account of adventures. Volney, the famous atheistical philosopher, 
spent 1795-98 in America, engaged in controversy with Priestley, 
and produced A View of the soil and climate which was translated 
in 1804. Theodore de Cazenove, a Swiss of French descent, arrived 
in 1794, engaged in work for the Holland Land Company and 
kept a journal of his doings. Scarcely as shrewd as Moreau’s 
Voyage, nor as attractive in literary presentation, the Travels of 
the duc de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt filled two weighty volumes. 
Liancourt spent a fair proportion of his time in Pennsylvania, 
and, like his distinguished successor, Tocqueville, published on the 
prisons as well as on his general impressions. An aristocrat, pre- 
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he 
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pared to support Mirabeau and a moderate measure of change, 
he was unwilling to endorse Jacobin policies.® 

Many of the English immigrants were Unitarian or connected 
in some way with the most famous of that group, Joseph Priestley, 
chemist, divine, educational reformer. His house and laboratory 
at Birmingham had been wrecked by a mob convinced that his 
liberal political and theological views and support of the Revolu- 
tion in France menaced the peace and constitutional security of 
England. Priestley arrived with his family in 1794, and died at 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 1804. Cooper, whose work has 
been mentioned already, came over with the chemist’s son and 
Henry Toulmin, the latter to become a citizen of some importance 
in Kentucky. After an extended tour Cooper went back to Eng- 
land to settle his affairs and to publish his book. He then returned, 
lived with Priestley, was imprisoned under the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1798, and eventually pursued an honourable and lengthy 
career in South Carolina. Both his /nformation and Wansey’s 
Excursion draw on the diaries of the younger Priestley and 
Toulmin. Wansey, cultivated descendant of a Quaker family con- 
nected since the seventeenth century with the cloth industry of 
Wiltshire, arrived in the spring of 1794 and produced an informa- 
tive book, though whether it was as unprejudiced as he claimed 
may be questioned. His politics were liberal, he had supported the 
Revolution, and all his instincts responded to the fraternity of the 
new world and the simplicity of its great men.’ 


“Robert Smith, “A Portuguese Naturalist’—Hipolito José da Costa 
Pereira Furtado de Mendonca, to be referred to as Costa—PMHB, 
LXXVIII (1954), 71-106; Rayner W. Kelsey, ed., Journal of Theo. Case- 
nove, 1794 (Haverford, 1922); Gilbert Chinard, ed., Voyage, 17097-1799 of 
E. C. V. Colbert, comte de Maulevrier (Baltimore, 1937); Moreau, as 
above n. 3; C. F. Volney, 4 View of the Soil and Climate of the United 
States, 1795-1798, tr. by C. B. Brown (Philadelphia, 1804); C. A. More 
Chevalier de Pontibaud, comte de, Memoirs, tr. by Robert B. Douglass 
(Paris, 1897); Francois A. F., Duc de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt et 
d’Estissat (hereafter Liancourt), Travels, 2 vols. (London, 1799); Jean 
Marchand, ed., Journal ( Paris, 1940) and see Biographie Universelle (Paris, 
n.d.), XXXVI, 228-232. Note too Prisons de Philadelphia par un European, 
2nd ed. (Amsterdam, 1799), in which Liancourt describes in even greater 
detail the Walnut Street Prison. 

* Priestley, [orks IJ, contains much about Priestley’s ten years in Amer- 
ica both in his letters, memoirs, and in the illustrative notes to these, which 
often cite unpublished material. MS letters may be found in many collec- 
tions; cited here are some from the MSS at Warrington in England and in 
The Amer. Philos. Soc. Wansey contains a good deal about Priestley; on 
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On the other hand, two others of the Unitarian persuasion, 
Isaac Weld and William Russell, were unfavourably impressed. 
Weld was a Dubliner, named for the great Newton who had been 
intimate with his ancestors. Two volumes of Travels are as much 
or more about Canada (which he infinitely preferred) as about 
the United States. A keen sportsman, he also had some talent as 
draughtsman and illustrated his book. Russell, a wealthy Birming- 
ham businessman and a great friend of the Priestleys, was attacked 
by the same rioters in 1792 and, bringing his family with him, 
he intended to stay. He hoped to collect American debts and im- 
prove his American acquaintance. Several of the family kept 
diaries and wrote letters, though only extracts of these have been 
printed. None of them liked America or Americans, and they re- 
turned to Europe in 1801.8 

After Priestley’s death in 1804, William Bakewell, who had 
lived with the family in Northumberland after a term as indentured 
servant to their Quaker landlord, Haines, sent his recollections of 
the good doctor and his surroundings to the Monthly Repository. 
a periodical devoted to the history and theology of the dissenters. 
“Some particulars of Dr. Priestley’s residence’ throws light on 
social problems of the times. Priestley’s own voluminous corre- 
spondence to English and American friends also provides us with 
another commentary all the more interesting as illustrating the 
experience of an immigrant of the professional class. The travellers 
met each other at parties or in homes and taverns. Thomas Twin- 
ing, a young English tea merchant, decided to return from India 
to England via the United States and spent a couple of months in 
1796 visiting the country. He met Priestley in Philadelphia, leay- 
ing a record, printed long afterwards, of impressions of America 
which are in the main favourable. Finally, William Priest, self- 
styled musician, about whom we have few details, spent the years 


the Clothier himself, see DNB, XLIX, 291; Gent!eman’s Magasine (London, 
1827), XCVII, ii, 373-374; J. L. Mann, “A Wiltshire Family of Clothiers,” 
Ec. Hist. Rev., UX (London, 1956-57), 241-253. 

‘T-aac Weld, Travels through the States of North America through the 
Years 1795, 1796, 1797, 2 vols. illustrated (London, 1799). There are at 
least two other editions. Quotations here from the second. See DNB, LX, 
158; Gen’leman’s Magasine (London, 1855), LXIII, i. 610; Sam. Henry 
Jeyes, The Russells of Birmingham (London, 1911), 167-276, and passim; 
Raymond Stearns, “William Russell,” PMHB, LXII (1938), 207-210, 
analysis of manuscripts now in the possession of HSP. I have examined 
the MSS but have not read the tiny shorthand diary. 
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1793 to 1797 in Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and Lancaster, 
among other places, and published, soon after his return, Travels 
in which can be detected a keen ear and an amusing frankness.” 

The voyage need not be described in detail. One must have 
been very like another. But during the wars from 1792 on, the 
Atlantic presented other hazards than storms. The Russells were 
seized and spent some time in France before being allowed to 
proceed to New York in 1796, Priestley had asked Lord Grenville 
for protection when he left in the April of 1794. When he planned 
a trip home in 1797, he hoped to obtain the help of Robert Liston, 
then English minister in Philadelphia. Even without enemy action 
the voyage took from thirty to sixty days. Passengers of the well- 
to-do classes paid about thirty guineas but provided their own 
bedding and, of course, supplemented their food. Games, reading, 
and writing might pass the time, if sickness allowed. But the less 
than a dozen cabin occupants were bored enough with the trip 
and each other before they saw the wooded shores of the Dela- 
ware, the harbor at Boston, or Sandy Hook off New York. 
Liancourt, Weld, and Moreau all describe the health regulations 
necessitated by yellow fever enforced at Fort Mifflin. James Skey, 
one of the Russell party, came in at Newcastle because of the 
same disease, and William Priest at Woodbury from Gloucester 
Point. Wansey landed at Boston, Priestley at New York. All were 
delighted to be once more on land.’° 

Most travellers first found lodging and then looked up friends 
or persons to whom they had letters of introduction. Costa went 
to City Tavern on the west side of Second Street between Chest- 
nut and Walnut. Twining was met by a business connection, of- 
fered a bed and was surprised when he entered the curtained en- 
closure to find he had as companion one of the officers from his 
boat. The Priestleys were famous. After settling with the port 
authorities and reaching Mrs. Loring’s boarding house on the 
Sattery with its delightful views of New York waterways, they 


*William Bakewell, “Some particulars of Dr. Priestley’s residence at 
Northumberland in America,” Monthly Repository (London, 1806), I, 393- 
397, 505-507, 564-567, 622-625. For Priestley, see n. 7 above; for Twining, 
DNB, LVII, 388; William Priest, Travels in the United States of America 
commencing in the year 1793 and ending in 1797 (London, 1802). 

Voyage and entry, examples only—Wansey, 1-37, 249-254; Weld, I, 1-20; 
Twining, 22-29; Priestley, Works II, 244-245, 279, 375; Wansey, 91 on 
Priestley and protection; see Jeyes, The Russells, 221-222. 
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found themselves the centre of admiring attentions. Manhattan 
remained a very pleasant memory with the doctor. This too was 
the town Weld preferred above all the rest, and a number of others 
agreed with him." 

Only the worst of sea voyages can have seemed less comfortable 
to travellers as they made their way over the highways of America. 
Priestley wrote his friends that outside of the turnpike and the 
road in from New York, there were no made roads in Pennsyl- 
vania. Weld found those of Maryland appalling, and he had his 
adventures even travelling on the main route between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. It was not always easy to tell where the path 
lay when it wound through the trees. Ruts were so deep that they 
were dangerous. Holes were mended, if at all, with branches. Near 
Elkton, Weld discovered that the stage driver began to call out 
to the passengers to lean out of the vehicle first on one and then 
on the other side to prevent upsets. ““Now Gentlemen to the right,” 
he would cry upon which they all stretched their bodies out to 
balance on their side; “Now Gentlemen to the left” and so on. 
Weld provided a picture of a stagecoach or wagon drawn by four 
horses with benches inside to accommodate twelve passengers who 
faced each other. No seat was comfortable, but Costa remarked 
that the worst was that by the driver. Loose leather curtains did 
little to keep out the elements. Experienced Americans, when 
travelling, wrapped themselves up elaborately against the weather.’* 

In some parts of the country horseback riding or walking was 
obligatory since there were no stages. Liancourt and his friend 
Guillemand rode with a mounted servant and a fourth nag to 
carry their baggage. Judge Hill, an American who went on a trip 
in 1799 from New Jersey to Northumberland, took his gear in 
two saddle-bags: two silk neckties, three pocket handkerchiefs, 
two shirts, two nankeen waistcoats, two coats, three trousers and 
two pairs of shoes, two razors, a watch, and a chip hat for the 
summer sunshine. Weld, who was perhaps the most adventurous 
traveller, tried stage, horseback, walking, and canoe but he felt 
that the company of two Englishmen he met with during his stay 


“ Wansey, 261-283; Priestley, Works II, 234-246, 263; Weld, II, 375. 

 Wansey lists stages, 176-167; Priestley, Works II, 269, 332; Weld I, 
picture facing 27 shows wagon, 31-33, roads and bridges, 38, quotations; 
Twining, 96; Costa, 106; Cooper, 39-47, plans for roads—a rather optimistic 
account. 
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was very welcome; going alone was both unpleasant and unwise. 
He found too little water when he tried to canoe down the Susque- 
hanna from Tyoga Creek near Bath, lost his baggage, and had real 
difficulty in finishing his trip southwards. Ice in winter also im- 
peded the use of that river for passengers or freight. If the use 
of waterways was often difficult the crossing of large and small 
rivers alike often proved perilous. The Priestleys narrowly escaped 
a serious ducking when summer rains flooded the waters of creeks 
between Hamburg and Sunbury. When the Chesapeake was 
frozen, passage was easy, and when free of ice, the ferry was 
adequate, but when ice was partial and great lumps of it strewed 
the water, the ferrymen and their charges suffered cold, delay, 
and constant danger of drowning. Experienced Baltimoreans, it 
was remarked, fortified themselves at breakfast on chilly mornings 
before the crossing with a concoction of hot rum, milk, sugar, and 
eggs. Sleds drawn by two horses were used in winter but more for 
pleasure in and near the towns than for longer journeys. Sledding 
was a favorite sport with Philadelphians who streamed out to 
take advantage of suitable weather. The ladies in particular were 
said to be mad about the fun."* 


With few exceptions, accommodations were bad. Two farmers, 
White and McAlister, whose lands lay between Northumberland 
and Harrisburg, evidently gave the passersby good food and kind 
treatment. Bethlehem had one of the best hotels in the country. 
It was run by Germans. At Lancaster, which had two inns, the 
Swan was praised. In Philadelphia, the Francis Hotel, the ren- 
dezvous of southern congressmen, was good, and Oéellers Hotel, 
near the State House, was noted for well run assemblies and for 
the company who enjoyed its conveniences. The City Tavern was 
a noted drinking place, and, for a different kind of entertainment, 
there was a house near Grey’s ferry where sweets and syllabubs 
were offered for a reasonable price. On the whole there was little 
to praise. The London Hotel on Dock Street was bug-infested as 
too was Wansey’s first accommodation in Boston where he landed. 


'§ Thomas Hill, “A Journey on Horseback in 1799,” PMHB, XIV (1890), 
189-198; Weld, I, 256-257, on advantages of companions; II, 338-340, on 
canoeing; Priest, 20-21, 46-48; Costa, 76; Cooper, 108-109, on alternates 
to roads; MS letters from Mary Priestley to her brother (Warrington MS, 
No. 40), and from Joseph to John Vaughan, in Dreer Collection, HSP, 
describe their adventures on the roads. 
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Few inns changed linen with any frequency. Tavern and whiskey 
houses in country districts were filthy and deficient in even ele- 
mentary comforts for man and beast.’* Horses seem to have been 
neglected and the wayside taverns seldom stabled them or pro- 
vided for rubbing down. Market or High Street in Philadelphia 
stank because of the habit of frugal Pennsylvanians in tethering 
their animals at the side to save the expense of stabling else- 
where."® 

Mine host was as often as not a colonel or captain whose title 
came from the Revolutionary wars, but the titled seem to have 
been but little more agreeable than untitled landlords. Manners 
and courtesy were lacking. Bills were presented in simple total 
with no possibility of bargaining. Money could buy neither cleanli- 
ness nor privacy. Even in larger hotels there was no sitting ac- 
commodation but the dining room. Bedrooms could but seldom be 
secured without strange bedfellows—almost literally bedfellows 
indeed, since the beds were so close together there was scarcely 
room to walk between them, and as many were crowded in as the 
room would hold. You were fortunate if you and a chosen com- 
panion could be alone at night. William Bakewell, travelling to 
Philadelphia via Middletown and Lancaster, got into a violent 
argument with a Calvinist from Carlisle over the character of his 
friend and master, Dr. Priestley. At night in the inn at Lancaster, 
the contenders found themselves bedded side by side and alterca- 
tions continued to prevent their rest." 

Food was sometimes scarce in the backcountry and even bread 
was hard to obtain. Often the only vegetable was turnip, and fruit, 
like peaches, if available, was unripe. Normal fare was salt meat 
and fish with coarse bread, whiskey, coffee, or tea. Meals were 
more varied at one or two exceptional farms. In the city guests 
were certainly much more plentifully served. Breakfast in Phila- 
delphia, from eight to nine in the morning, consisted of broiled 
fowls, bacon, ham, salt shad, eggs, bread, tea, and coffee. Dinner 
at two consisted of boiled vegetables, prodigious quantities of 

™ Cooper, 119, 122; Weld, I, 28, 41-42; II, 359; Cazenove, 23, 72; Wansey, 
110-111, 131-134; Twining, 31-35. 

% Weld, I, 115-116; Brissot, 315; Liancourt, II, 387. 


* Cooper, 111; Weld, I, 28, 102; Bakewell, 564-565; Russell, 196; MS 
letter from Priestley to Vaughan, Amer. Philos. Soc., MSS P. B. 931.7, 21, 
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meat, game, fowl, and fish, with pudding and perhaps fruit to 
follow. Besides meats common in Europe, venison, raccoon, 
possum, and squirrel were eaten. Coleslaw was common and 
Philadelphians were crazy about oysters, often eating them as 
they walked about the streets. Tea at six or seven in the evening 
was served in inns by the landlady and in private houses by the 
hostess. Besides the hot beverages, meats, relishes, cheese, crackers, 
and hung beef might appear. Priest commented that Americans 
ate meat three times a day and in greater quantity than even those 
famous carnivors, the English. The Priestleys complained that 
little fresh food was eaten and they made every effort to obtain 
it for themselves. French food was available in certain taverns in 
Philadelphia. At parties in the homes of the wealthy, ice and 
other delicacies were served, silver and good china displayed, and 
the amenities observed. Elsewhere food was eaten quickly and with 
little pretence to delicacy.” 

In some places wine was available but whiskey and porter were 
the ordinary drinks, as well as tea and coffee. Drunkenness was 
common though its extent was disputed. The building of a log 
cabin might occasion a bibulous “frolic” among the neighbors who 
had helped. The liquor, for which a recipe was given by Cooper, 
cost less than a dollar a gallon. Indians took hard liquor with 
disastrous results and probably too much for their own good was 
taken with the heavy afternoon meal by white Americans.'* 

If landlords were rude, servants were impossible. Only in the 
South, where Negro slaves commonly performed all menial duties, 
was anything like service obtainable. White servants were scarce 
and not very good when secured. Immigrants might start to earn 
a living in service but were determined to show their independence. 
Bakewell superintended the Dutch and Irish servants in the 
Priestley’s iiouse at Northumberland, and found the stiffness of 
one as difficult to moderate as the violence of the other. Even 
with them, Mrs. Priestley was obliged to do much more than she 
had done in England. Pretty well all the visitors complain of the 
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lack of manners among the lower classes. Some of the trouble was 
no doubt due to the absence of that respectful behavior which the 
Kuropeans expected, some to the conviction of workers that in 
America it was unnecessary to kowtow to anyone. A few of 
our reporters enjoyed the easy ways of the road when driver and 
passengers ate and talked together. They detected the many means 
of bettering himself open to the artisan and manual laborer. Those 
who “lived on the labor of others,” like Dr. Priestley, found life 
without cheap and plentiful service more difficult in the new than 
the old world." 

The age of the great naturalists was immensely interested in 
American flora, fauna, and scenery. Even the non-scientific traveller 
noticed novelties along the way. Beavers attracted fascinated at- 
tention and Wansey carried home with him (with unfortunate 
fatalities on the voyage) a flying squirrel, a tortoise, and partridges 
which he hoped to breed. Of course, as a good clothier he observed 
sheep and found them less numerous as well as smaller than he 
had expected. Americans ate more pork than mutton, indeed 
served pork three times in one meal as an angry Frenchman dis- 
covered. Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth of Hartford, Connecticut 
(1743-1804), whose acquaintance Wansey made, in turn intro- 
duced the Wiltshire man to President Washington. Both gentle- 
men were given literature on sheepbreeding by the clothier. Priest 
and Weld were sportsmen. They naturally observed fish like the 
catfish, and the fact that the Quakers would not allow Sunday 
sports. They described bears, deer, squirrels and coon, and Weld 
notes, with almost lyrical pleasure, the canvas-back duck.*° 

Insects were the subject of many commentaries. Wansey was 
frightened by fireflies, expecting them to ignite nearby inflammables. 
The hessian fly was a pest and mosquitoes in size and frequency 
were not popular novelties. Priest, the musician, was most eloquent 
on the summer symphony so familiar to Americans, though the 
rest also remark on the deep-voiced old frogs and shriller young- 
sters, and toads who drowned out all other sounds with their 
noises. “I confess,” wrote Priest, “the first frog concert I heard 
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in America was so much beyond anything I could conceive of the 
powers of these musicians that I was truly astonished. This per- 
formance was al fresco and took place the night of the 18th instant 
in a large swamp where there were at least ten thousand per- 
formers; and I really believe no two exactly in the same pitch, 
if the octave can possibly admit of so many divisions or shades 
of semitones. .. . They stay out of tune to a nicety. The tree-frogs 
or toads were most beautiful, the bull-frogs large a foot and as 
sonorous as sows.”*! 

By 1794 the flowering trees were famous. Wansey took home 
with him seeds of accacia, magnolia, and tulip. Sugar maples, chest- 
nuts, gums, mulberries, hickories, and oaks were noticed. Cooper 
thought the trees surprisingly small in the Susquehanna area. 
Priest told of the rapid growth of gum trees. This fertility may 
in part account for the reckless deforestation. Priest believed ‘the 
Americans conceive their forests to be inexhaustible. My landlord 
this day cut down thirty-two young cedars to make a pig pen.” 
DeNoailles commented that Americans seemed to have “an inborn 
aversion to trees.” Weld reported felling of every tree near 
Wadsworth’s house and deduced that Americans were “totally 
dead to the beauties of nature”; since there were so many trees, 
“the eyes of the people is become satiated with them. . . . They 
are looked on as a nuisance.”** 


Flowers of the field attracted almost no attention at all from 
the travellers noted here. The Russell daughters remarked a few 
flowering plants but the wealth of spring beauty, summer magnif- 
icence, and fall meadowlands, seems to have escaped notice alto- 
gether. The neglect of garden flowers was reported frequently.** 
The grounds of the Chews, Nicholsons, Hamiltons were admired 
around the villas for which the Schuylkill was famous, but culti- 
vated lands were in general less attractive than the scenery. Once 
past the swamps of Philadelphia (where the croaking gentlemen 
held undisputed sway almost in the city itself), the country be- 
came lovely. West and north enchanting landscapes delighted the 
traveller, and the Priestleys never tired of the views on the Susque- 
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hanna. The Genesee valley and the mountainous country of Mary- 
land and Virginia drew excited appreciation.** 

Farmers neither planted flowers near their houses nor tidied 
their holdings. Fields came right up to the small farmhouses and 
even orchards were few and far between. Vegetables and small 
fruits were not much grown. Grain was the chief agricultural com- 
modity. So soon as the land was cleared of trees, corn, wheat, or 
rye was sown and reaped that same autumn. Four days of work 
provided a living but no elegance. Clearing meant only cutting the 
trees off to within a few feet of the ground wherever most con- 
venient for the woodman’s axe. Labor was too valuable to spare 
and the stumps took from seven to ten years to rot in‘some places, 
less in others. Maize or corn stalks were left in the winter fields. 
The general effect of stubble and stump, and the bizarre zigzag 
fences was unsightly and disorderly to European eyes. Weld felt 
the American farmer was too fond of money even to provide him- 
self with a more agreeable way of life and thought the English 
tenant farmers of East Anglia better off.°° 

The settlers were mobile and this partly accounts for careless 
farming. The English and Irish came, cleared some fields, built a 
cabin and reaped a few crops, only to move in a few years to 
fresh forest and new efforts. The Germans and Dutch stayed in 
the same place and farmed more neatly and industriously. Round 
Lancaster, Reading, and Hamburg their farms were highly praised. 
McAlister’s hospitable behaviour has been noticed, his excellent 
agricultural skill was also highly esteemed. Icehouse, smoke-house, 
fish pond, mill, distillery, and a delightful garden formed part of 
his estate. Fertilizer and rotation of crops were utilized and 
Cooper, who described the place in great detail, perhaps misled 
some readers into believing the Scots’ exceptional achievement 
could be theirs. In 1788, Brissot praised a French viticulturalist 
near Philadelphia. Ten years later Liancourt found deGaux bank- 
rupt and thought he never had been as good as described, but 
reserved his commendations for the Chew holdings. The French 
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of Lycoming County suffered from poor information available to 
them. Milliners found the wilderness heartbreaking and Azilurm 
was never a success. Yet for the European farmhands, hired men, 
being hard to find, wages were good, and whiskey and victuals were 
added to them. Industrious settlers for the most part worked by 
themselves with occasional neighborly assistance and could become 
property owners instead of wage earners. Production per acre was 
less than the European best, but more per man, and though con- 
ditions varied greatly it was still easier to sustain life by the labor 
of one’s hands.*° 

The log cabin must be mentioned but needs no elaboration. 
The voyagers admired the speed of its construction, the neatness 
and economy of the arrangements. Some had stone foundations, 
others beaten floors, from one to four rooms separated by passages 
and often with separate entrances from the outside. Harry 
Priestley, the youngest of the family, lived in one and he found 
it snug and weather proof. On the other hand, farmhouses were 
not only poorly furnished but not, it was thought, very com- 
fortable.** 

The climate, as always, was a controversial topic. Priestley 
loved the mountain brightness of the Susquehanna, found the cold 
less trying, the heat seldom excessive, even if summer rains could 
be disconcertingly violent. But the good doctor came to dread the 
winter, as town-dwellers like Moreau feared the four months of 
city heat in Philadelphia, and its accompaniment of frequent 
thunder and lightning. Already those who could, moved out of 
town during the hot weather. Brissot and Cooper reported 
optimistically about health in the new world, but by the time the 
yellow fever had taken its toll, observers began to blame the 
weather for the poor health and early senility of Americans. Water 
pollution and heat were both blamed for the spread of infections. 
The habit of drinking hot beverages was thought to be responsible 
for the appallingly bad teeth of the women who seldom kept teeth 
or looks after twenty, though at twelve they were said to be 
charming. In this decade, at least, it is almost impossible to say 
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if Americans lived as long or longer than Europeans. The fever 
confuses the issue.** 

Wansey commented on the fecundity of American women, but 
what is certain is that in the middle states the newcomers equalled 
if they did not outnumber the native Americans. In Philadelphia, 
one in ten was said to be French. Shops in the city had signs in 
both German script and English. Round Hamburg and Reading, 
the traveller Russell noted, he needed some German to make him- 
self understood. The Holland Land Company was active and 
Dutchmen were developing farm lands near Lancaster. The melt- 
ing pot had not completed its work. Scots, Irish, and English 
mingled freely, with the last the least popular. [In the country they 
were restless, in the city from their ranks came many of the school 
masters and clergy. Germans kept to themselves, not much inter- 
ested in politics nor in others of their new countrymen.°® 

Slavery was said to be dying out in Pennsylvania and the Negro 
population was small. Yet segregation was practised; white and 
black servants could not eat together. Nor did white and black 
worship together, and there was a colored church in Philadelphia. 
As Priest came north from the Chesapeake he met a melancholy 
procession of Negroes following a coffin, and reflected that they 
might find comfort in the thought that Heaven made no such dis- 
tinctions as they bore here. Moreau devoted a whole section of his 
notes to slavery and Negroes, and asserted that promise of liberty 
had not been kept. This statement seems to rest on a fairly common 
misunderstanding of a clause in the constitution about 1808, a 
date before which no change could be made in the voting laws of 
certain states.°° 

Indians seemed both romantic and savage. Chateaubriand’s vivid 
and not always accurate impressions pervaded his work and those 
of his admirers. Liancourt sympathized with them. Weld found 
them helpful. Drunkenness among them caused comment. Volney 
n 4 View suggested that scholars should study Indian dialects 
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and was scoffed at for the idea by his translator, C. B. Brown, 
who said the idea was as anachronistic as the suggestion to hold 
Parliament at Stonehenge, fabled early seat of the ancient Moot. 
Priest, as he traversed the battlefields near Paoli and the Brandy- 
wine, thought that the English could well have followed Indian 
methods of warfare, particularly their slow deliberate firing. He 
was much interested in the Cherokee. Both he and Priestley were 
told stories of white Americans whose ventures had failed, and 
who had taken to the woods where they lived like savages in 
wigwams of boughs and snuggled for warmth in the still-warm 
and bivody skins of the animals they had hunted. Wansey’s Indian 
experience is wistful. He saw a mission of the Cherokee lodged 
at the west end of High Street in Philadelphia, not far from the 
presidential mansion. Their leaders were Flamingo and Double 
Head. “I intended,” he wrote, “to have got acquainted with them, 
and informed them I was a subject of the great King George, on 
the other side of the great waters, and that I wished to smoke a 
calumet with them, and to have procured a belt of wampum,” but 
when he heard, he continued, “that Flamingo (the tall stout fellow 
I saw) had boasted publicly that he had in his time shed enough 
human blood to swim in, I was so much shocked, that I never 
wished to see them any more,” 

Sights and sound included country towns and the bright colors 
of houses in some areas. In Pennsylvania, Lancaster was a thriving 
settlement, and the rifle made there was enthusiastically described 
by Isaac Weld. Priest tells some tall stories about marksmanship 
and also about the summer audiences of the theater there who 
removed all but loose trousers as they watched the show. Reading 
was a town of churches, one or two as fine as any in the land, 
and round it were excellent farms both German and English- 
American. Downingtown on the route to Lancaster was as yet 
but a tiny cluster of houses. Ephrata, between Reading and Lan- 
caster, already was famous for its cloisters. Below Bethlehem, the 
Moravian settlement never failed to interest. Colbert left sketches 
of Sunbury and Northumberland. The latter, which he preferred, 
developed a postal service, a stage, and built an assembly hall and 


market during the ten years Priestley lived there. To the south, 
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Wilmington provided Costa with an amusing story about the use \ 
of its female academy as a refuge for girls whose situation forced 
them to leave home. Travellers visited nearby mills on the Brandy- 
wine, now memorialized at Hagley, and admired the scenery at 
Havre de Grace. Newcastle, a lively port on the Delaware, and 
Bristol, a long straggling village to the north of Philadelphia on i 

the route towards Trenton, Princeton, and Newark, both drew 
comment. Liancourt highly praised Norristown for low taxes, neat- 


ai ci 


ness, and agreeable surroundings. Low or nonexistent taxes were 
impressive to all visitors; so was the speed with which settlements 
grew from clearings to centers of urban life.*? 
For most of these years Philadelphia was the most important ' 
city with more to interest than Baltimore and as much as Boston. 
New York, as noticed, was ahead of it both commercially and in 
the favor of the travellers. These nevertheless seemed to have 
spent more time in the Quaker city, according to the Russells a 
“vortex of luxury and dissipation,” even compared with some 
European cities. Costs were high, sometimes ten times those of : 
the surrounding country. Bankruptcies were frequent, speculation 
rife. Immorality, if Moreau is to be believed, was enormous and 
houses of prostitution numerous. The citizens were not only wicked 
but cruel, and capable of watching a skater drown and continuing 
their pleasure without sympathy. Weld thought them inhospitable 
and reserved, conceited, and unmannerly. In spite of the liberality 
of Quakers and Episcopalians, intolerance amongst the now more b 
numerous Presbyterians was very great. Moreover the fever gave 
the city a bad name for unhealthiness to which the marshes nearby 
may have contributed. 
Instead of spreading between the rivers, Philadelphia had run 
up and down the Delaware and there were many vacant lots 
everywhere. Opinion differed about its appearance as well as its ' 
character. Townhouses were now being constructed of the famous 
local brick. Public buildings included a museum, a library, the 
State House (Independence Hall) with surrounding erections for 
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various purposes, and the charming gardens laid out by Samuel 
Vaughan. Most houses were two storied, had benches in front of 
them, and fences between these and the street. Pumps were at 
frequent intervals.** Everyone visited the hospital, the bettering 
house, and the Walnut Street prison, and described them in tire- 
some detail. A real attempt had been made to combine Quaker 
ideas on penology with those of the great Italian, Beccaria. Capital 
punishment had been greatly reduced. Remedial treatment or 
rehabilitation of prisoners was tried. Criminals were separated 
from each other and were made to labor usefully to support 
themselves." 

The old wooden theater was abandoned but the new Chestnut 
Street House gave farces and plays. Wansey read the line painted 
on the wall, “the eagle suffers little birds to sing,” a joking 
reference to the lifting of the old Quaker ban on such performances. 
The scenery he recognized as coming from Lord Barrymore’s 
house at Wargrave. Peale’s museum of stuffed animals and por- 
traits, the latter deservedly more popular, was always visited. 
Shops were plentiful. Anything could be bought at a price. Famous 
booksellers—Richard Bache (Franklin’s son-in-law), Mathew 
Carey from Dublin, and Thomas Dobson—provided meeting places 
for the literati and a good many useful services with respect to 
baggage and mail. Priestley’s black trunk, for example, was ex- 
pected at Carey’s. Moreau’s shop did for the French what these 
did for the English. Music was neither plentiful nor good, but 
dancing at the assemblies and in private houses was much enjoyed 
and cards were popular. Across the river Bartram’s gardens pro- 
vided a mecca for naturalists, though more than one found the 
farmer lacking in grace and showmanship.** 

Great luxury and imported furniture, glass, and silver could be 
found within some of the more pretentious dwellings. The Bing- 
hams had lyre-backed chairs from London, yellow damask curtains, 
and an enclosed garden courtyard where lemons and oranges grew. 
But on the whole, housefurnishing was plain without rugs, cur- 
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tains, or decoration. The rich had servants and observed some 
ceremony, but generally manners were simple. Clothes could be 
gay. Vehicles of all sorts crowded the streets and the ladies, 
Priest noticed, preferred driving to walking.*® By the river there 
was dirt and confusion, but there were paved streets and pleasant 
views around the State House. Everywhere were churches, though 
it has been said that the proportion to population was not high. 
Costa said godlessness was apparent and Priestley denounced 
widespread infidelity. Quakers were “gay,” or “hickory” and 
strict. Meetinghouse was less important now than Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian churches. The Swedish church was on the river. 
A Catholic church was on Willing’s alley where services were 
occasionally held in German. Two kinds of Lutherans and 
Baptists had chapels and there was a synagogue on Cherry Street. 
The Negro chapel has been mentioned. All were free to worship 
as they pleased and enjoyed full civil rights, but there was some 
anti-Catholic feeling. The Unitarians were denounced as atheists 
by Calvinist preachers. In spite of abuse, a small group of new- 
comers, among whom John Vaughan was the most famous, was 
beginning to gather regularly, at length becoming the first Unitar- 
ian church in the city.** 

Different social groups intermingled, though the I'rench had 
their coteries, and the English and Scots theirs. The well-to-do 
and the prominent dined together and met at the taverns and 
amusement places. Willings, Morrises, and Binghams entertained 
the visiting French and English. The Russells, Volneys, Noailles, 
Wansey, Twining, Cazenove all met at social gatherings. Liancourt 
saw most of the Chews and would, had he stayed, have settled 
in Germantown, briefly considered also by the Priestleys. Moreau 
discovered a certain amount of snobbism and disliked evening teas, 
the popular form of entertainment. John Vaughan, himself a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society, explained to the book- 
seller that a shopkeeper could not attend the public assembly on 
Washington’s birthday. Weld intensely disliked Philadelphia and 
fcund its society tedious. “It is no unusual thing, in the genteelest 
houses, to see a large party of from twenty to thirty persons as- 
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sembled and seated round a room, without partaking of any other 
amusement than what arises from conversation, most frequently 
in whispers, that passes between the two persons who are seated 
next to each other. The party meets between six and seven in the 
evening ; tea is served with much form; and at ten, by which time 
most of the company are wearied with having remained so long 
stationary, they return to their own homes.” Twining’s impression 
sharply contrasts with this. Americans had more spirits and 
vivacity than the English, and spoke “with the volubility of a 
Frenchman.”” According to Wansey, they also used many words 
unfamiliar to England—lengthy for long, extinguished, for extinc- 
tion, and so on.** 

Intellectual life was active. Adams and Jefferson, important in 
the government, encouraged scholarship. The American Phil- 
osophical Society, of which Rittenhouse was president in 1794 
and Jefferson in 1797, as well as the recently reconstituted Uni- 
versity, provided conversational pleasures for the intelligentsia. The 
Society feted Priestley on his seventieth birthday. Benjamin Rush 
Caspar Wistar, John Ewing, and John Andrew entertained the 
chemist on his visits from Northumberland. Volney formed a wide 
acquaintance in the city. While Paris before the Revolution, Lon- 
don, and other capitals might perhaps boast more philosophers, 
Philadelphia had a good claim to be the Athens of the West, and 
could offer much to those with the entré to its society.® 

Political lite provided a diversification of interest, especially 
while Congress still met in the State House. Wansey attended a 
debate and was much gratified to hear Lee of Virginia defend 
England against the strictures of Madison. Moreau also described 
sessions, and Twining heard Gallatin, an anti-federalist, on the 
budget in the spring of 1796. Visitors mingled with congressmen 
in the City Tavern or at nearby dining rooms, over one of which 
John Adams presided, and soon distinguished between federalist 
and anti-federalist. Wansey thought that the two parties “as there 
ever will be and ever should be, in a free state” would be the 
foundation of greatness and keep alive a degree of public spirit. Con- 
gressmen could be questioned and access to Washington himself, and 
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after him Adams, was not difficult either at the levees or on a 
private call. Travellers seem to have taken full advantage of this 
freedom and carefully reported their impressions. Priestley bade 
the great president farewell in 1797 and noticed a certain sadness. 
This jibes with the report of a modern scholar that Washington, 
in spite of an announced preference for private life, always enjoyed 
good health in active service and only faded in retirement.*® 

Among the poorer classes, the aggressiveness already remarked 
among the servants was often amusing in its manifestations. Russell 
saw a near accident caused by the refusal of a group out for a 
drive to give way to another on a narrow causeway. Priest told 
about a blacksmith who set up his coach with a coat of arms on 
a panel—an anvil with two naked arms raised in the act of striking 
and the motto “By this I got ye.” This, he reflected, was the 
inevitable consequence of liberty and equality: government forms 
manners. Priestley discovered the American poor laws resembled 
those of England and imposed a similar burden, but he also re- 
marked on the absence of beggars and the small proportion of the 
destitute. Criminals were rare; the streets were safe; the in- 
habitants of the famous prison mainly immigrants and prostitutes. 
Even these last, Priest said, were neat, clean, and modest, having 
by no means given over the idea of a respectable husband, and 
often eventually making excellent wives. There were opportunities 
opening up all the time. The community was often ruthless and 
uncouth but cheerful, bustling, and confident.*' 

Were the visitors anxious to settle, or if they had already come 
prepared for that, to stay once the land was explored? There were 
disappointments. In spite of the friends they made, including 
Washington himself, the Russells were eager to leave. Weld urged 
would-be immigrants to try Canada, and he never wished to return 
to the States. Liancourt thought he would find city life dull and 
lacking in amenities, but that life near his beloved Chews with 
his family about him wouid offer prospects of happiness. Priestley 
died in Northumberland, happy, he said, to have lived under the 
administration of Jefferson, and enormously confident of the future 
of the country and the virtues of its constitution. He was homesick, 


" Wansey, 90, 111-119, 122-123, 188; Moreau, 375-377; Twining, 50-53, 
167; Priestley, Works IT, 397, 408, 412, 421, 423, 434, 465. 
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he missed the Lunar society of Birmingham and the conversation 
of the Honest Whigs in London, but he, like Brissot earlier, saw 
in the agrarian republic, a security which the urban communities 
of Europe did not offer. He fought commercial expansion in the 
brief political tracts which rose out of his American experience. 
The lexicographer, Noah Webster, rebuked him for this and said, 
more accurately than the chemist, that Americans liked commerce 
and would increasingly pursue it. The thoughtful and perceptive 
Twining ended his diaries with judicious reflections on America, 
defending the nation against some of the critics like Volney whose 
irascibility he thought ungrateful and unprovoked. 

This was a great and fertile country with resources being de- 
veloped with startling rapidity. The leisured and_ professional 
classes might encounter some deficiencies and difficulties, but op- 
portunities were opening up. These for the artisan and working 
man were literally endless in extent, and they were able to “enjoy 
a life of happy mediocrity, between riches and poverty, perhaps the 
most enviable of all situations.”” Never before had a life of comfort 
and plenty seemed more possible for classes who had formerly no 
hope of a brighter future without riot, revolution, and _ strife, 
themselves productive sometimes of even worse conditions. What 
is more, the nation had already produced great men and abounded 
in genius, energy, and enterprise. A Washington, a Franklin, a 
Jefferson produced in the country’s infant years led sensible per- 
sons to ignore poor roads, rough wagons, and rude ill-spoken shop- 
keepers and landlords. Imperfections would disappear and models 
commanding imitation would replace them. Posterity will be grate- 
ful, wrote Wansey, to mark the beginning of an Empire, not 
founded on conquest but on the sober profession and dictates 
of reason, totally ““disencumbered of the feudal system, which has 
cramped the genius of mankind for more than seven hundred 
years past.’’* 


“Wansey, 10, 12-13; Liancourt, I, 76-77; II, 679; Weld, II, 376; Russell, 
267, 204-205; Twining, 166-167; Brissot, 482; Priestley in Maxims (1798) 
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JOHN DICKINSON AS PRESIDENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By J. H. PoweE.i* 


him. After two centuries, it is his writings which count with us, 
his Farmer’s Letters, his Late Regulations Considered, his Address 
to Barbados, his Letters of Fabius—those spirited, incisive writ- 
ings, at once tough and learned, appealing to the widest audience, 
yet still based on the longest history and Dickinson’s deep knowl- 
edge of the Common Law, the British Constitution; the classical 
literature of liberty. There was a time—it came in the late sixties 


= DICKINSON is a literary figure, in our estimation of 


—when Dickinson spoke with authority for Americans, more au- 
thority for a brief moment in the Revolutionary movement, than 
any other single writer. This moment gives him his place in history. 

But this moment gives the biographer a serious difficulty. No 
one has ever discovered a convincing or interesting way to write 
a book about a man writing a book. Constantly, the impulse comes 
to the biographer to say to the reader, will you please take time 
out from these pages now and go and read the Farmer's Letters, 
instead of making me tell you about them. Rather have Dickinson 
firsthand than through the critical eye. A man sitting at his desk, 
scratching away with a quil!, is scarcely a subject for brisk por- 
trayal. 

Scarcely a subject for balanced portrayal, either. Though Dick- 
inson’s writings are what make his career significant to us, to 
him they were but episodes in a busy partisan life, episodes 
crowded into candle-lit nights and quiet moments snatched from 
bewilderingly active days, literary episodes always designed to 
contribute to political ends of the moment, which were of the first 
importance to him, but scarcely matter to us now. A book on 
Dickinson’s writings would tell but the barest fraction of the story 
of his life, for he was a busy lawyer, and a contentious political 

*J. H. Powell, author and historian, is currently engaged on a biography 


of John Dickinson. This paper was read at a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association at Bucknell University, October 15, 1960. 
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activist. Yet it is distressingly true that the details of his political 
career are, for want of clear records and decisive evidence, often 
vague and will always remain dim, particularly at those critical 
passages when we most wish them to present themselves with un- 
doubted clarity and sharpest outline. 

The hardest problem the biographer confronts is the lack of 
material for the years of Dickinson's greatest political triumph— 
the years 1774-1775—when he appears to have dominated the 
Congress and won support for a well-developed program of cal- 
culated resistance to the ministerial measures, and the lack of 
material for the years of his complete and thorough political defeat, 
which were the years following July, 1776, a period of defeat not 
brought to an end until his election as President of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania at the age of fifty, in 1782. 

I think we shall never know fully, unless more records turn up, 
the exact content of his program and the story of his political 
maneuvers in the second Congress. One must reconstruct these, 
from suggestions and intimations in the letters of Congressmen, 
and the public acts. I know we shall never be able fully to document 
Dickinson’s career after Independence, to the time when the war 
was reaching its end, 1776-1781. Though for his life, we actually 
have more manuscript survivals than for any other single figure 
of the Revolutionary period, in point of volume, it is nevertheless 
true that we lose him completely for months at a time during the 
vears of the war, and I think these gaps will never be filled. 

Dickinson, himself, gave these years the tone and character 
almost of a Grecian tragedy. It is startling, when one has been 
dealing with a man who, for the first forty-four years of his life 
(1776), is characterized by an elegant calmness, an aloofness, a 
reserve, and self-possessed dignity, to find him suddenly pouring 
out in his letters from his forty-fourth to his forty-ninth year the 
most abject and unattractive self-pity, indulging in elaborate suf- 
fering, and bleeding from wounds one has not seen inflicted. 

That certainly is what Dickinson did. His letters immediately 
after Independence are painful to read. They need not have been. 
He knew the stand he took would be unpopular, and one wishes 
he had been willing to endure with poise the consequences he cer- 
tainly expected would follow. Yet to Charles Thomson, and 
probably to numerous others, he complained that the people had 
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deserted him, the people showed him no gratitude, the people had 
no proper sense of what he had done for them. And he left Penn- 
sylvania rather than endure his fall. Three times during the war 
years he disappeared into what one who tries to follow him comes 
to regard as the vast silences and emptiness of Kent County, 
Delaware. 

Now, such facts as we know do not justify Dickinson’s extrav- 
agant sense of abuse, or his conviction that his supporters had 
deserted him. So I conclude, there must be facts we do not know. 
Dickinson was capable of emotional disturbances of course, as any 
man is. But he was not by nature overly dramatic, and I think 
we must in good conscience give him credit 





at least partial credit 
—for suffering in reason, not in unreason. ‘ 

Something happened, in the American Revolution, which is 
not in the record. We must look for it in two areas: in discovering 
first exactly what it was that went down to defeat, in July 1776, 
when Dickinson lost the fight against Independence and marched 
off to Jersey as colonel of his regiment; and second, exactly what 
took the place of the Dickinson program after Adams and the hot, 
violent men had defeated him in Congress. 

Plainly, the events that so affected Dickinson were not what 
occurred in Congress, but rather what occurred in Pennsylvania. 
The defeat in Congress, in a way not entirely clear as yet, though 
Professor Selsam spelled it out as carefully as the records per- 
mitted, resulted in a defeat in Pennsylvania, and the adoption of 
the state constitution of 1776 defeated decisively and completely 
the complex political program which Dickinson had _ originally 
formulated, and steadily advocated 





and steadily built an organiza- 
tion something like a political party to advocate and administer. 
This defeat was so devastating to him, and in his view so pe: sonal, 
that I think ultimately it will emerge that certain key Pennsyl- 
vania political figures on whose support he had counted, defected 
from his leadership, after his defeat in Congress on Independence, 
and by their silence or by their joining the popular constitution- 
alist movement, assisted the victory of those who proposed and 
promulgated the new constitution, and dealt John Dickinson his 
unendurable defeat. 

I do not know this to be so; I am guessing at it. And I do not 
know who the men were. I think one of them was Thomas McKean, 
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who accepted the Chief Justiceship of Pennsylvania in 1777. But 
that is an inference, not an assertion. I make inferences and guesses 
because I must find reasons to explain the curious and not very 
attractive spectacle of his sulking like a disgruntled Achilles in 
his tent in North Jersey—that will explain, too, his calculated 
disappearances into Delaware, his resignation from his commis- 
sion as colonel, his serving as a private soldier in Delaware militia 
units as a sort of self-justifying humiliation—that will explain as 
well the very real episodes of persecution which the constitu- 
tionalists in Philadelphia visited upon him during the worst pas- 
sages of the war. 

There is a dramatic value in this part of Dickinson’s life. In- 
deed, it is what gives his biography a plot, and a quality of human 
interest unique among the leaders of our Revolution. Dickinson, 
having been the most forward of our earliest leaders, went much 
farther toward building a national program than has ever been 
realized, and then saw that program go down to ignominious de- 
feat, on the single and not very relevant issue of independence. 
After six years of what he, certainly, considered disgrace, repudia- 
tion, and banishment from leadership, he returned to the positions 
of power. I wish I could say he returned triumphantly ; he did not. 
But at least he had the satisfaction, ultimately, of seeing his 
original program of 1774 approximated in the federal constitution 
of 1787, which he did so much to shape; and he closed his life 
as a Jeffersonian Republican, exploring the ways in which that 
new federal constitution could be made an instrument of liberty as 
well as an instrument for the control of liberty. 

It was his election to the Pennsylvania presidency which ended 
the years of defeat. That election, unexpected and quick, rather 
too suddenly presented Dickinson with the best opportunity, he 
thought, for vindication of his personal career, purging his per- 
sonal rejection, and gave a vindication too of his political program. 
He must have thought so, for to accept it he abandoned his 
respectable office as president of the Delaware state, in which he 
had begun to attract national attention as a reform governor, a 
strong-government man, and which he might have used as a spring- 
beard to national office, had he cared to. He abandoned his sup- 
porters in Delaware with what certainly seemed to those supporters 
to be a cavalier and careless disregard. 
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In three years as president of Pennsylvania, Dickinson was 
never able to make the most of his opportunity. The happiness of 
a clear-cut triumph was denied him, and the chance to stand once 
more in the public mind as a champion of his well-developed 
theories of a law-limited, law-regulated liberty somehow persistently 
eluded him. The story of his presidency is a series of frustrations, 
and it is a very difficult story to tell. 

Since he is a literary figure to us, let us try to tell the story by 
attending to one of his major literary productions, for here as 
always in his life action produced literature. It is appropriate to 
do so, for writing this document is how he himself began his 
presidency. In 1782, Pennsylvania politics were in the most heated 
state they had ever been in; tempers of the people were hotly 
aroused, violence and threats of violence burst out in every county. 
President Reed was leaving office with the warm affection and 
good wishes of his constitutionalist supporters, but with the plain 
detestation of those groups in the city and state who preferred 
their money sound, their land titles firm, their commerce flourish- 
ing. Dickinson was chosen to the Council and the presidency, less 
as the result of his own efforts, than as the candidate of two 
large opposition groups in Pennsylvania, opposed to the constitu- 
tion of 1776, who could unite on no one else, and who were glad 
to unite on Dickinson because, while he had steadily opposed the 
constitution from its beginning, he was not actually caught up in 
the particular rivalries and political conflicts within either group. 
The steps by which his name was agreed on are not disclosed in 
the record. Nearly twenty years later, Thomas Rodney wrote that 
it was he who had been responsible for Dickinson's elevation. He 
had called on Robert Morris in 1780, he said, found the financier 
in genuine distress, suggested consolations of various kinds to him, 
then advised Morris and other merchants to elect Dickinson to 
the presidency, and promised “to dress him up to their tastes” in 
Delaware until the time for the Pennsylvania election. Now I 
do not beiieve this story; Thomas Rodney in his letters is not a 
believable man, But usually somewhere inside the membranes of 
the fantasies he has left us lies concealed a tiny nucleus of truth. 
In this case, I think it is true, that certain of the city conservatives 
and county landed groups had for a long while talked with Dick- 
inson about the possibility of his return, and I think they were 
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talking to him betore he took the Delaware presidency, and that 
he took that presidency with the view of the Pennsylvania office 
strong in his mind. 

His record in the Delaware presidency was superb, and on the 
occasion of his induction into the Pennsylvania office one of his 
warmest supporters could write pleasantly that great joy was 
diffused among all ranks of the people: the procession from State 
House to Court House was ‘“‘very numerous and respectable, and 
there the people manifested their felicity by affectionate and re- 
peated acclamations.”” But Dickinson himself was far from happy. 
Pennsylvania newspapers had published attacks on him all during 
the election month, more bitter, more pointed and scathing, more 
abusive, than any political writings American politics had known 
before. Particularly, “Valerius” had treated him to personal vil- 
ification of what today, in our mild way with political etiquette, 
seems unaccountable savagery. Historians have speculated as to 
whether or not Valerius was President Joseph Reed. I think it 
certainly very likely that the pseudonym concealed Joseph Reed 
somewhere in its classical syllables, and that whatever writers 
participated in the actual composition, John Armstrong among 
them, Joseph Reed directed their thoughts and their arguments. 

Dickinson might well have ignored the whole campaign, and 
got on with the business of being president. But the torture of 
those six years of rejection was more than he could sustain; the 
Valerius articles provided him with the opportunity of justifying 
his whole career. He could answer Valerius, and at the same time 
persuade the people of the reasonableness of the course he had 
taken in the contest with Great Britain, from the beginning. As a 
result, citizens of Pennsylvania were treated to the embarrassing 
spectacle, during December and January, 1782/3, of their gov- 
ernor’s making a public defense of his life, in a series of articles 
published in all the newspapers in the state. It was as near auto- 
biography as Dickinson ever came. 

Now, Provost Stillé in his biography of Dickinson has given 
this series of articles the title of Dickinson's indication. It is 
not a very good title, but it will do for a convenience. The news- 
papers called it President Dickinson's Address; the title Dickin- 
son himself used was simply this, To My Opponents in the Late 
Elections. . . . 
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If you have the Farmer’s Letters in mind, with their clear style, 
terse eloquence, and commanding tone of the authority of reason, 
or if you recall the neat logic and convincing economic analysis 
of The Late Regulations, I must warn you that you will find the 
Vindication a serious disappointment. But for the fact that it helps 
the biographer with specific descriptions of his activities, and gives 
us some dates and places we are glad to have, it would have been 
better had Dickinson never written the Address. Of course, it 
must be read in context: the newspaper articles it designed to 
answer were abominable in tone, and they certainly determined 
the tone of Dickinson’s reply. But no man can write at his best 
on the defensive, or fight at his best when he lets his opponents 
choose the battle ground. I wish Dickinson had, approached the 
Vindication aggressively, and proudly, and with serene confidence, 
or never approached it at all. But his was a mind full of involu- 
tions and turnings; plainly he thought by this writing he could 
reassure his friends, disarm his opponents, quiet controversy. 
Therefore he must defend himself in such a way as to offend 
no one—an impossible thing to do, a vain hope which emasculated 
the defense he might truly have made. 

Not that the Vindication is entirely lacking in literary merit; 
it is not. Dickinson as a writer had both a signature and a genius, 
and both were bound to appear in a 15,000 word document, com- 
posed, as he tells us, at nights after the day’s work, and written 
as we can plainly discern with passion and earnestness. 

When he reached that point, at the close of his long essay, when 
he wished to persuade rather than to justify, to lay controversy 
to rest rather than agitate it further, he made a statement, which 
ought to be known, I think, for its sincerity and its style, as among 
the best of his inspirations. He is speaking of what he calls “the 
true principles of society,” which are, he affirms, equal liberty and 
impartial justice, principles which in a free land permit free 
people to be happy individually, and to contribute to rendering 
each other happy. “The influences of these principles descend like 
the rains and dews of heaven upon the land, and spring forth in 
a vegetation of blessings, nourishing and cheering the bodies and 
souls of mortals—or glide thro’ it like gentle rivers ‘visiting and 
making glad’ our cities, fields, and woods. To these ‘living waters’ 
poor and rich have by the patent of nature the same title.” Here, 
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in 1782, is an explicit statement which should be an adequate 
answer to those who have been puzzled that Dickinson should 
ultimately be a Jeffersonian; in point of fact, he was always from 
his beginning in the 1760's a Jeffersonian, though the historians 
who have written about him have usually not been. “To these 
‘living waters’ poor and rich have by the patent of nature the 
same title. Let us strive to secure these gifts of our most bountiful 
creator, against the usual and dangerous invasions of ambition 
and avarice. Let us guard against those who are out of power 
and against those who are in power.” 

And then Dickinson produced a capsule of two paragraphs 
that represented actually, much more than his pamphlets of the 
sixties, his matured political reflections : 


If there are men, who have such an eagerness for 
ruling, and at the same time such a left handed method 
of managing, that they cannot do even a good thing, but 
in a bad way—who think, that they are ruined, if they 
cannot run others,—that authority is never well exercised, 
unless it be exercised by them—that worth is totally 
despised by their fellow citizens, unless their fellow 
citizens will tamely submit to be taxed up to a full satis- 
faction of the over-weening craving conceits which they 
formed of their own merits—these are men who would 
defeat the hopes of the innocent, and lay waste the labours 
of the diligent—these are men, who would lord it over 
the industrious farmers and ingenious tradesmen, the 
justly celebrated strength and ornament of our common- 
wealth, and yet would never think themselves enough 
paid for this lording—these are men, who would break 
the close, civil relationship between the mercantile interest 
and the other members of the community, and at an 
enlightened period, when almost all the rest of the human 
race are discovering with rapture, and soliciting with 
ardor, the mild and immense benefits of trade, now be- 
come of so much moment to the fate of empires, would 
check the most useful improvements of commerce, or give 
it laws that might as well be given to its winds and tides 
—these are men, who would distract everything, confound 
the ease, security and welfare of individuals, and pervert 
all the sacred ends of government to their own selfish 
ends. If there are such men, let us take care of them. 

Let us also take care of every man in office, and keep 
watchful eyes upon him. We should be better served, if 
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this vigilance was more general. Let his behaviour be 
publicly and privately canvassed. It is the tenure of his 
office ; but let this be done with decency, not so much for 
his sake, as for the sake of ourselves and our country. 
Let us demonstrate that we mean the common weal, and 
not the gratification of ill nature. The public is interested 
in its servants. They may be said to belong to the public. 
No virtues, no services should exempt them from such 
scrutinies. It is not only the right, it is the duty of the 
public to make them. Liberty has been so generally sup- 
pressed through the earth by a disuse of this right—by a 
neglect of this duty; and those who have been guilty of 
impious presumption and carelessness, have not only 
debased themselves, as perhaps they deserved, but have 
also betrayed their posterity... . 

Five and twenty years ago, I began my walk of public 
business in Pennsylvania, with asserting and defending 
this inestimable maxim; and for much the greatest part 
of those years have practised upon it, by a continued 
course of faithful and laborious service in the cause of 
American freedom. . . . 


Now these paragraphs, so suggestive to us now of the alert 
American public man’s thinking away from mercantilism and into 
the doctrines of free trade, thinking away from vested civil service 
to responsible elected government too, are likely to command a 
greater approval and interest among us than they did among 
Dickinson’s readers in 1782. For this was not the currency of a 
newspaper war. It was too remote from the angers of the people 
—but then Dickinson never in all his life knew what to do with 
the angers of the people. He knew only what to do with their 
approval. I do not think Dickinson was ever the master of the 
instruments of his culture, those newspapers which were reach- 
ing a wider readership every year. In the same way, he was for 
all his brilliance at the bar, never a nist prius pleader, or a jury 
lawyer. In his Vindication, he had no hope of taking his readers 
upward with him. 

3ut he did know the uses of wit, and of style. I know we have 
little time for style in these serious professional meetings, but | 
beg you to go with me just a little way to see how the eighteenth 
century reader could enjoy the Pennsylvania Farmer’s signature of 
style. Of the torrents of reproaches heaped upon him, he wrote: 
“they are] reproaches not to be equalled but by those British and 
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West India invectives, with which some years ago the press 
laboured against me, for having asserted and maintained your 
rights and liberties. The worth of the foreign articles has been 
long since settled; and the value of the home-made manufactures 
is, I believe, by this time, as well ascertained.” 

And his pen was reaching the vigor of twenty years before, 
when he addressed his opponents directly : 


Which would you chuse, gentlemen, that the power 
| have should be well used or ill used? The former, to 
be sure. Then help me. Be my associates—I ask, | 
entreat your aid—I invite you to give me your advice 
freely and fully. You can do it, either personally, or by 
letter. The first will honour me. Either will oblige me. 
I shall receive it, not only cheerfully, but gratefully. Tell 
me, what I ought to do, and what to leave undone; and 
even delineate the most expedient manner of conducting 
affairs. The best way to promote the interest of the 
republic, is to prevent my errors; not to arraign them 
when committed. Don’t lie in ambush, to start out upon 
my frailties when they appear, to whoop and rejoice over 
them. That would be a miserable amusement indeed! un- 
worthy the abilities and virtues of many among you— 
I am sensible of my own weakness, and shall be glad to 
avail myself of those abilities and those virtues, for pre- 
venting any disadvantage from it to you or my other 
fellow citizens. 


And finally—this will be the last paragraph I shall read from 
Dickinson’s Vindication—he concluded thus: 


I will only add upon this point—that, I am acting a 
very small and a very short part in the drama of human 
affairs. I wish to do right, and to give satisfaction. The 
opinions of men are fallible and sometimes unjust. There 
is one supreme judge who cannot err; and when I en- 
deavour, that my defects may not, for want of integrity, 
be displeasing in his sight, I would have you gentlemen 
assuredly to know, that, notwithstanding my sincere desire 
to please you, I shall little trouble myself how your ap- 
plauses or your censures are bestowed. 


Now I have taken this much time for selections from the 
Vindication to try to give you a taste of those parts of it which 
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are good, which have the Farmer’s genius, and to persuade you 
that it is a significant episode in his long literary career. But the 
proper view of the Address must be that it was not successful, 
and in the most part is a regrettable thing for Dickinson to have 
attempted. 

Valerius and the others had made four principal charges against 
Dickinson: one, that he had opposed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; two, that he disapproved of the constitution of the 
state; three, that he deserted his battalion when it went into the 
Continental Line; and fourth, that he publicly injured the credit 
of continental money by advising his brother in a letter to refuse 
to accept it. 

Of these charges, Dickinson successfully repudiated the third, 
purging himself of the charge of deserting his battalion. It was a 
ridiculous charge, and the constitutionalists knew it. In the course 
of his defense, Dickinson gives us our only knowledge of where 
he was and what he was doing during his disappearance into 
Delaware. To the second charge, that he disapproved the constitu- 
tion of 1776, Dickinson entered a plea of confession and avoidance. 
It was the right thing for him to do; he advocated revision in an 
orderly, lawful way, and promised compliance with the constitution 
while president. 

But the first and the last charges, Dickinson handled so ineptly 
as to make one wonder if his lawyer’s instincts had deserted him. 
Instead of acknowledging that he had opposed independence, and 
explaining the reasonable and convincing reasons which had per- 
suaded him in 1776, he tried to place his opposition on trivial 
bases, and to convince his readers that he had actually favored the 
principles of the Declaration. He had not, and there was no good 
reason for him to apologize for his point of view. Similarly, he 
had indeed publicly advised his brother not to take paper money, 
exactly what any sensible man would have advised him, and in 
this too he was wrong in trying to seem to have meant the op- 
posite. Unfortunately, His Excellency’s Address, in its hollow 
protestations, aided Valerius rather than answering him, and cer- 
tainly did Dickinson’s cause no good. 

Curiously, Dickinson was immensely proud of his public apologia, 
immensely gratified at what his friends said about it, pleased when 
James Otis up in Massachusetts emerged from his piteous half- 
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world long enough to write asking for a copy. But Dickinson’s 
enthusiasm was that of a writer, in the flush of his composition. 
To Pennsylvanians, the Vindication was far from pleasing. And 
the lindication, for all Dickinson’s satisfaction with it, was, un- 
fortunately, followed by no striking success or outstanding achieve- 
ment. As the three years went by, the office of president of Penn- 
sylvania became, for the Farmer striving for conspicuous public 
justification, not an opportunity but a burden. 

No one could have worked harder at his duties than Dickinson, 
nor more sincerely, And as always in his public positions, he had 
a program—clear, definite, particular. It was a thorough program 
of administrative effectiveness, social reform, legal reform, eco- 
nomic progress. He stated its details, developed its principles, 
urged it in messages and public papers, as he had in Delaware. 
The program was unexceptionable, his messages were statesman- 
like. Among his own papers (which are voluminous for these 
years) it is plain, from all the interlineations and revisions in his 
manuscripts, that he worked hardest and most on complex legal 
problems, particularly in conjunction with his long-time friend, 
now his political opponent but collaborator in basic reforms in 
jurisprudence, Chief Justice McKean. 

But none of his program was dramatic, or had the glamor of 
public appeal. The real need of Pennsylvania in these years was 
for political party organization. The groups which had coalesced 
sufficiently to elect an anti-constitutionalist Council and Assembly, 
and Dickinson as president, needed partisan organization and 
leadership, needed to be fused into a political action organization, 
with some such machinery as the constitutionalists had. Dickinson 
was in the best strategic position to furnish this sort of leadership, 
and it was something he had done effectively twice before in his 
long public career. This time, he didn’t. I cannot tell why. The 
reason I cannot tell why is that there are no letters among the 
political leaders at this time, since they were all in Philadelphia, 
in daily conversation with each other. It is plain, that all the 
necessary ingredients of a political party were present, except 
firm leadership; it is also plain that at the end of two years Dick- 
inson had not been successful in developing those ingredients inte 
a firm organization, such as existed in other states, and when the 
test came he and his party lost ground in the third election. 
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Dickinson’s last year as president he spent with control of the 
assembly against him. 

In truth, the office of president of the Council was an office of 
prestige but no independent power; the executive was a plural 
one, the presidency a presiding office only. Frequently Dickinson's 
clarity of vision, his way of going immediately to the heart of a 
matter, made itself felt in the Council. This is particularly true in 
the knotty difficulties of the Wyoming Valley question, which 
Dickinson came close to solving. But he could never act except 
as one member of the Council, and on the most important issues, 
Wyoming, hard money, the test laws, he could never carry with 
him even his own. supporters in the Council. 

For a man impelled to win an unmistakable political success, 
to crown with explanation and justification all those years of de- 
feat and ostracism, the presidency of Pennsylvania was the wrong 
office, at the wrong time, and it must be added that as president 
Dickinson concentrated on the wrong things. 

Then, as if to add an unnecessary last act to a drama already 
played out, an unforeseeable disaster overtook him. The only 
ambition Dickinson could have had in the presidency was to stand 
forth for himself and his supporters as the symbol of good gov- 
ernment. With the mutiny of the Pennsylvania troops, and the’ 
Council’s and Dickinson’s careful deliberateness in handling the 
unpaid soldiers, he came to stand forth as the symbol of foolish 
government. His way of dealing with the mutiny was entirely 
defensible, probably the best way for a long-run solution. But it 
did not successfully deal with the constitutionalists, or with the 
political capital which they could make of the disorders that arose, 
or that threatened to arise. Because of the anti-Dickinson men, in 
and out of the Assembly, Congress left Philadelphia for good, and 
Dickinson was obliged to take the blame for that loss to Penn- 
sylvania’s and Philadelphia’s prestige 
maintain good order. 





a president who could not 


It seems curious, looking back on it now, that a writer who is 
so often called one of the masters of propaganda of our Revolu- 
tionary movement, should have proved so unable, in what was in 
those years the most prestigious political office in the whole country, 
to make such propaganda as would dramatize for the people the 
sensible program of good government he was advocating, and in 
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a large measure achieving. But the issue did not lie in those years. 
The trouble in 1776 had been that the particular sort of revolu- 
tionary movement John Dickinson had initiated in Pennsylvania, 
rolled on beyond him at a faster pace, and with other purposes, 
than he had conceived, or was willing to embrace. The trouble in 
1785 was that the momentum of the extremes of revolution had 
not yet stopped, nor had the pendulum yet returned to that stable 
mid-point of ordered liberty to which Dickinson always stead- 
fastly adhered. It would—but not until the ratification controversy 
of 1788 had educated a million Americans in the issues of limited 
government. 

Dickinson's career was, after all, dedicated to a prescribed and 
limited government, functioning through the institutions of law 
and justice. When the ancient institutions no longer served their 
purpose, what he sought was to supplant them with comparable 
institutions, yet what that very supplanting unleashed was a move 
ment, not genuinely part of the genius of the American people, 
to eliminate such institutions all together. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, a lifelong student of revolutions (his own and ones of 
older vintage) once remarked—and it makes me think of the 
difference between a career such as Tom Paine’s and the career 
of Dickinson : 


| have had occasion often to point out, that revolutionary 
movements attract those who are not good enough for 
established institutions, as well as those who are too 
good for them. 











PENNSYLVANIA IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM MOVEMENT 


By Art HooGENBoom* 


apie service reform in the post-Civil War decades was a tale 
of three cities—New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. It was 
in these cities that the earliest, most earnest, most numerous, and 
most consistent supporters of the merit system were found. While 
New York and Boston were more important centers of reform, 
the Philadelphia story forms an integral part of the civil service 
reform movement. 





That movement did not get under way until Representative 
Thomas A. Jenckes of Rhode Island introduced his bill in De- 
cember, 1865. The bill would have created a commission to institute 
open competitive examinations for selecting civil service appointees. 
The earliest support Jenckes received was from a Pennsylvanian 
—Hugh Burgess, a scientist of Royersford. Both Jenckes and 
Burgess had personal reasons for dissatisfaction with the American 
civil service. A constant annoyance was their failure to receive 
material sent to them through the mail. Burgess, who forwarded 
his foreign periodicals to Jenckes, complained of their frequent 
pilferage. “I duly receive my scientific periodicals,” he wrote 
Jenckes in September, 1864, “but never the papers of general 
interest tho mailed in London by the same agent. . .. When do you 
bring in your Civil Service Bill. It is much needed in the Post 
Office.” It was late 1865, however, before the bill was introduced.' 

The reasons why Jenckes delayed introducing his bill until 
after the Civil War and why civil service reform got underway 
at that time are complex. The impact of the Civil War upon the 
civil service was similar to its effect on the larger social order. 
The war accelerated developments already under way. The grow- 
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ing bureaucracy swelled abnormally and the rotation of office- 
holders increased. Although the spoils system controlled more 
offices more completely than before, the stress of war exposed its 
deficiencies and stimulated interest in reform. In this way, the 
Civil War contributed both to the rise and to the fall of the spoils 
system. It was the war’s legacy of Reconstruction, however, that 
played a greater though more subtle role in the movement for 
civil service reform. 

Jenckes was a Radical and, although he clearly wished to im- 
prove the civil service, he seemed to time the introduction of his 
bill to confound President Johnson. Yet Jenckes’s measure failed 
to be noticed throughout most of 1866. Even the future proponents 
of reform were more concerned with other aspects of the struggle 
between Johnson and the Radicals. Future reformers, however, 
came to realize that one of the most important pawns in that 
struggle was the civil service. 

By December, 1866, Republicans were more receptive to civil 
service legislation. The report of the Jenckes bill at that time oc- 
casioned the beginning of a long association between Jenckes and 
Joseph George Rosengarten, a Philadelphia lawyer whose family 
was prominently engaged in manufacturing chemicals. Rosen- 
garten was a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and had 
also studied in Europe, where he became interested in govern- 
mental administration. Prodded by Burgess, Rosengarten sent 
Jenckes an adaptation of an article on the Prussian civil service, 
which Jenckes incorporated into his forthcoming report. About 
this time, the Nation published an article by Rosengarten which 
stressed the “political evils” and the waste of taxpayers’ money 
resulting from the spoils system and called for “prompt action and 
agitation . . . by all . . . who feel where the shoe pinches.’”” 

After Jenckes spoke for his bill in January, 1867, Rosengarten, 
who had urged Philadelphia newspapermen to support the measure, 

* Congressional Globe, 39 Cong., 2 sess., 109; “George David Rosengarten,” 
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Select Committee on Retrenchment, “Civil Service of the United States,” 
House Reports, 39 Cong., 2 sess., I, No. 8; Joseph George’ ,Rosengarten, 
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proudly reported, “The newspapers have given such a thorough 
report of your Bill and speech that the public have the ‘Civil 
Service’ well before them.” Burgess was also enthusiastic. He told 
Jenckes that if he ever got his bill through he “would be the 
greatest patriot in the country." 

Expectations for early passage of the Jenckes measure, how- 
ever, soon ended. Thaddeus Stevens, the Radical leader of Con- 
gress, successfully moved to lay the Jenckes bill on the table. The 
bipartisan vote outlines an urban versus rural pattern. There is 
indication of correlation between distance from centers of com- 
merce and decrease of interest in civil service reform. All voting 
representatives from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh supported the 
Jenckes bill. Of the remaining Pennsylvania representatives, only 
two favored the measure while ten registered opposition.' 

The Radicals split over Jenckes’s measure because they found 
the Tenure of Office Act a more congenial method of curtailing 
Johnson’s power over the civil service. The Jenckes bill went be- 
yond their immediate requirements by curtailing congressional as 
well as executive control over patronage. Reformers themselves 
greeted the Tenure of Office Act as a reform measure but wished 
to couple it with the Jenckes bill to insure the “purification” of 
politics.® 

It is impossible to dissociate civil service reform from the 
Johnson-Radical struggle over Reconstruction. By 1867 that 
struggle had aroused interest in the civil service. A by-product of 
Reconstruction, civil service reform merely received the attention 
normally given a by-product. It could not steal headlines and 
enthrall millions. Reconstruction thus simultaneously stimulated 
and stifled reform. In time, however, some of those whose interest 
was kindled would become convinced of the intrinsic worth of 
civil service reform and less certain of the value of Radical Recon- 
struction. These were the “best people” many of whom had joined 
the Republican party during the antislavery crusade and were 
recognized by the Lincoln administration. Their elimination from 
politics and the corresponding growth of corruption led to wide- 
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spread interest in civil service reform. Jenckes’s supporters in- 
creased in numbers and power in 1867. 

The concern of the “best people” over who would control the 
Republican party is illustrated by Henry C. Lea, eminent Phila- 
delphia publisher, historian of the Inquisition, and an early re- 
former. Lea viewed the impeachment as a political not a judicial 
process and wanted to convict Johnson in order to gain his patron- 
age. “After all,” Lea explained, “the greatest danger to which our 
institutions are exposed is the scramble for office & . . . the passage 
of such a measure as Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Service Bill would be 
the panacea for the greater portion of the evils under which we 
suffer, & which threaten to increase immeasurably in the future. 
...” After Johnson was acquitted, Lea lamented that control of 
the party would rest “more than ever in the hands of the ‘war- 
horses.’ ’ Lea associated impeachment and civil service reform, 
and his primary concern was not Reconstruction, but reformers’ 
chances of controlling the Republican party.° 

A shift in goals is perceptible. Instead of being a means of tying 
Johnson’s hands and effecting Radical Reconstruction, civil service 
reform had become for some of its supporters a means of tying 
the politico’s hands and effecting control of the Republican party. 
Not only would the Jenckes bill change the character of the civil 
service, it would also deprive the party war horses of patronage 
and power. The resulting vacuum could be filled by reformers and 
their peers. Reformers in 1868 counted on Grant to help carry 
out these plans. He, too, was a nonprofessional politician. Cer- 
tainly he would back the Jenckes bill, and most certainly he would 
appoint respectable and cultured men to office. 

Grant, however, disappointed reformers. By shutting the door to 
public service on the “respectable and cultured” members of so- 
ciety, he unwittingly converted many of them to civil service re- 
form. If he had admitted them to office, their ardor for the Jenckes 
bill might have cooled. 

In Philadelphia, Grant’s actions led to organization. Even before 
Grant took office certain Philadelphians were promoting reform. 
Lea and Rosengarten in particular worked in close harmony with 
Jenckes. Even William D. (“Pig Iron”) Kelley, the protectionist, 
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inflationist representative from Philadelphia, affirmed his support 
of the Jenckes bill and emphatically declared that competitive ex- 
aminations “must be popularised!" By July, 1869, Philadelphia's 
“leading citizens” 
appointments. “Hundreds of the best citizens” were signing a peti- 
tion, written by Lea, urging their congressmen to support the 
Jenckes bill or some similar measure. At this auspicious time, 
Henry Villard arrived in Philadelphia. Villard had covered the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates as a journalist and would in time make 
his mark in finance by completing the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
His current task, however, was building up the membership of the 
American Social Science Association, which worked for hard 


were “thoroughly disgusted” with recent federal 


money, a revenue tariff, and civil service reform. Villard’s efforts 
were initially successful. The nucleus of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion was Rosengarten, Lea, and James Miller McKim, an aboli- 
tionist founder of the Nation. With organization, Philadelphia re- 
formers technically became a pressure group. Actually, the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Social Science Association was not very 
effective. The Jenckes bill was not passed, nor were state and 
municipal politics cleaned up. Pennsylvania was beginning its half 
century of domination by the machine of the Camerons, of Quay, 
and of Penrose.® 

On the national level, reformers did win a limited victory in 1871 
with a Pennsylvanian playing a key role. Following a setback in 
the election of 1870, Grant changed his tactics and called for civil 
service reform. Congress, however, remained adamant and enacted 
none of the four reform bills before it. Unity was needed before 
results could be achieved. After consultation, reform advocates 
agreed on a simple joint resolution empowering the President to 
appoint a commission which would prescribe civil service rules. 
The draft, written by Representative William H. Armstrong of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, was approved by Grant. In the clos- 
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ing moments of the lame duck session, the resolution was moved 
as a “rider” amendment to the civil appropriation bill. It was ap- 
proved while spoilsmen gnashed their teeth and labeled its pas- 
sage trickery.° 

The fruits of their limited victory proved more harmful to the 
cause of civil service reformers than had their earlier defeats. As 
the campaign of 1872 approached, many ardent reformers called 
for Grant’s nomination in behalf of reform, but others equally 
ardent opposed it on the same grounds. After Greeley. was nom- 
inated by the Liberal Republicans, reformers split into three bicker- 
ing factions: Liberal Republicans who accepted Greeley, Liberal 
Republicans who refused to accept him and crawled back to Grant, 
and those who consistently supported Grant. It took reformers 
three years to compose their differences. By that time, the civil 
service reform movement had reached its nadir. Grant had aban- 
doned the species of reform attempted under the rider and in the 
eyes of many, reformers had been tried and found wanting. 

The triumph of spoilsmen led reformers to organize anew. In 
February, 1875, Henry Adams called for a “consultation.” Carl 
Schurz took an active part in its organization. Through his lyceum 
engagements he made many new acquaintances whom he wished 
to invite. In Philadelphia, he discovered “‘a nest of young men of 
excellent character and standing, who are willing and indeed eager 
to cooperate with us, in fact just the kind of men we want.”’ From 
Pittsburgh, Schurz hopefully reported that a “great many people” 
wanted something done to “relieve them of the old choice of evils. 
We may,” he wrote, “be able to accomplish more than we now 
anticipate.””?° 

Although the reformers’ man Benjamin H. Bristow did not re- 
ceive the 1876 Republican nomination, they were reasonably satis- 
fied with the nomination of Rutherford B. Hayes. As soon as Hayes 
took office, Philadelphia reformers demanded the removal of both 
the Philadelphia collector and postmaster as a part of civil service 
reform. One correspondent concluded that “[a]s long as Don 
Cameron’s nominees continue in office, political reform will be 
impossible in this City and State.” Although Hayes attacked 
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Conkling’s machine in New York City, he left the equally obnoxious 
Cameron machine in running order. Another Philadelphian, after 
reading that Hayes proposed an eight-year term of office as civil 
service reform, wrote the new Secretary of the Interior, Carl 
Schurz, in bitter disappointment, “. . . the country has asked for 
bread & you have given them a stone.’”™ 

In the spring of 1878, everyone was dissatisfied with the Hayes 
administration, which seemed to take two steps backward for 
every three-step advance. Wayne MacVeagh, a Philadelphia re- 
former, wrote that Hayes “is genuinely noble and true-hearted,— 
only slow and patient and half-blind. . . . It is enough to make 
one’s heart break when he reflects what possibility of great glory 
was before us and to what distant future it seems to have receded.” 
Yet, despite their early disappointment with Hayes, reformers 
were on the whole pleased with him by the end of his administra- 
tion and would have supported him again. But Hayes had promised 
to serve only one term.” 

Independents once more took steps to organize. By early Feb- 
ruary, 1880, a “strong body” of influential citizens among whom 
the Philadelphia Union League was well represented had warned 
the Pennsylvania state convention that the nomination of Grant, 
Conkling, or Blaine would alienate a great many Republicans. 
Lea, living “completely under the domination of a perfectly or- 
ganized & vigorously managed machine,” did not expect to stop 
Grant or Blaine, but he was wrong. Garfield was nominated. “No 
third term, a party without a master, a candidate without a stain. 
We have met our enemies and they are ours,” telegraphed an 
enthusiastic Philadelphian."* 

While reformers helped prevent the nomination of a distinct 
enemy of reform, it was evident that even a relatively friendly 
President could not institute full-scale civil service reform. Or- 
ganization was necessary to apply pressure on Congress. 

At the height of the 1880 presidential campaign, New York City 
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established the first effective Civil Service Reform- Association. 
Almost immediately reformers organized in other cities. On March 
28, 1881, the Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia 
held its first meeting. Composed of many of Philadelphia's leading 
citizens, the association immeditately went to work. Through its 
president, Wayne MacVeagh, who was also a Cabinet member, the 
association requested Garfield to extend the merit system to the 
federal offices of Philadelphia. Delegates from the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh associations met in Newport, Rhode Island, with repre- 
sentatives of eleven other associations to form the National Civil 
Service Reform League. Among the delegates was Jenckes’s early 
supporter, Joseph George Rosengarten of Philadelphia who had 
not given up agitating for reform. 

The Philadelphia association worked in a variety of ways to 
achieve its objective. In its first year, its members prepared and 
distributed four pamphlets, published the views of United States 
senators and representatives from Pennsylvania on civil service 
reform, and exposed the levying of political assessments." 

Garfield’s first few months as President proved disappointing 
to reformers. But by June 30, Wayne MacVeagh hopefully re- 
ported to Schurz, Garfield “dreads ‘patronage’ more and more” 
and added “. . . he is so good and true at heart, he is sure to 
learn. But it is awful to think he should need to learn so much. 
Keep hammering away very strongly on spoils, spoils, spoils . . . 
a dozen Senators and Congressmen,—candidates for governor,- 
State Committeemen,—all forms of evil beset him every hour of 
every day.” On the whole, MacVeagh thought, the “tide” was turn- 
ing “toward decent permanency of tenure.”’® Garfield never 
demonstrated his capacity for learning. A few days later, a half- 
crazed office-seeker, Charles Guiteau, shot the President in a 
Washington railroad station. 

Next to Jenckes, Guiteau made the greatest contribution to the 
civil service reform movement. His timely shots gave reformers a 
simple, emotion-packed illustration of the evils of the spoils sys- 
tem. The Philadelphia Civil Service Reform Association joined 
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with sister associations in exploiting Garfield’s assassination. Re- 
formers quickly transformed their concept of Garfield from a 
weak, spineless tool of Blaine to a fearless crusader for civil service 
reform. ‘The cynical impudence,” wrote Henry Adams, “with 
which the reformers have tried to manufacture an ideal statesman 
out of the late shady politician beats anything in novel-writing. 
They are making popular capital. They lie and manoeuvre just 
like candidates for office. The independents and reformers are as 
bad as the late lamented, and for the same reason. It pays.’’'® 

And pay it did. Although politicians refused to alter their be- 
havior during most of 1881 and 1882 despite monster petitions 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, the elec- 
tion of 1882 changed many congressional minds. Républicans in- 
cluding the Cameron machine in Pennsylvania suffered defeat. 
“Congress is like a pack of whipped boys this winter .. . ,” wrote 
Mrs. Henry Adams of the lame duck session in 1883. The same 
Congress that had rejected, then reluctantly approved, an in- 
adequate appropriation for the Civil Service Commission now. 
moved with haste to consider the Pendleton bill. Stung by the 
whip of public opinion, congressmen passed the reform measure. 
Even Don Cameron voted for the Pendleton bill. As Henry Adams 
observed, congressmen were chiefly occupied in swearing at re- 
formers and passing their bills.’” 

Reformers realized, however, that the Pendleton Act was not a 
complete remedy. It would cripple the bosses of states with urban 
centers, but rural bosses would remain untouched by its provisions. 
Aside from offices in Washington, the act applied only to custom- 
houses and post offices in the largest cities. The vast majority of 
federal civil servants and all municipal and state employees in the 
country were still unprotected by civil service regulations. 

The New York and Massachusetts associations were successful 
in securing state civil service reform acts, but a similar act failed 
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to pass the Pennsylvania legislature. Although Philadelphia applied 
the merit system to some municipal officers in 1885, it “was never 
honestly enforced and was detrimental for that reason.’* State- 
wide reform did not come to Pennsylvania until 1923 under the 
administration of the progressive governor, Gifford Pinchot. 

Why was the civil service reform movement less successful in 
Pennsylvania than it was in New York and Massachusetts? Per- 
haps the Cameron machine was entrenched more firmly than other 
political machines. This answer raises a second question: why 
was the Cameron machine so well entrenched? The answer may 
lie in Pennsylvania’s industrialism. The backbone of the civil 
service reform movement was professional and business men whose 
interests were mercantile and financial rather than industrial. The 
machine functioned satisfactorily for the industrialist. Favors and 
privileged treatment could be obtained. While Pennsylvania, like 
New York and Massachusetts, did have a sizable number of pro- 
fessional and business men hostile to the machine, their strength 
was not so great proportionately as that of their fellow reformers 
in New York and Massachusetts. Industrialists in Pennsylvania 
were more powerful. A Philadelphia reformer indicated the reason 
his city lagged behind. “We do not seem to possess in this manu- 
facturing town,” he lamented to a New Yorker, “the proportion 
of thinkers, writers or speakers of ability, which your great com- 
mercial & financial metropolis constantly draws to itself.””* 

Although Pennsylvania reformers were not as powerful as those 
in New York and in Massachusetts, they certainly were as devoted. 
Henry C. Lea personified the ever vigilant reform spirit. Even as 
late as the administration of Theodore Roosevelt—which generally 
meant more civil service reform than ever before 
civil service abuses. 





Lea protested 


As perhaps the oldest survivor of those who, from the 
beginning, labored for the reform of the Civil Service | 
must be permitted to say that your recent order, for- 
bidding political influence in the advancement of mem- 
hers of the classified service sounds like mockery to a 
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Pennsylvanian who has watched with sorrow & indigna- 
tion your prostitution of the appointing power for the 
benefit of the infamous machine that has made our City & 
State a by-word in the nation for . . . political profligacy. 
In our efforts to redeem our community from this dis- 
grace .. . we might at least, from your past career, have 
expected you to hold your hands off, & it has been in the 
highest degree disheartening to find you strengthening its 
position by surrendering to it control over the federal 
patronage for which you are responsible. . . . [Y]ou are 
regarded as the practical ally of the most disreputable 
political highwaymen that our country has yet produced.?° 


The reform spirit in the early leaders did not die until they did. 


™ Lea to Roosevelt, Philadelphia, July 7, 1902, Lea Papers, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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WOODROW WILSON’S PLAN FOR A 
VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


By Kurt WIMER* 


7. policies of few presidents in American history have re- 
mained as obscure as those of Woodrow Wilson, especially 
towards the end of 1919 and the beginning of 1920. Wilson lay 
ill in the White House. Hardly anyone had access to him except 
members of his immediate family and his physician. In the absence 
of frank information about his condition, countless rumors arose 
including claims that a “regency council” was in charge of the gov- 
ernment. On the basis of evidence now available a re-evaluation of 
presidential policies during this period seems indicated. 

Woodrow Wilson, stricken with cerebral thrombosis on October 
2, 1919, had recovered sufficiently by mid-December to attend to 
urgent governmental matters.’ While his physician advised the 
President to avoid matters causing excitement, it was characteristic 
of Wilson to give much attention to the issue of the League of 
Nations even though it taxed his energies and retarded his re- 
covery.” In the weeks following the first adverse vote on the 


*Dr. Wimer is Professor of Social Studies at East Stroudsburg State Col- 
lege and has written a number of articles on Woodrow Wilson. He has re- 
cently been awarded a Rockefeller Grant for the year 1961-62 to do further 
research on Wilson’s political philosophy. This article was completed with 
the help of a summer grant from the Penrose Fund of The American Phil- 
osophical Society. Students of Pennsylvania history will be particularly 
interested in the light which the article throws on the relations between 
Wilson and his Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer of Stroudsburg—at 
a time when Palmer was beginning to think that Wilson might help him 
be the Democratic standard bearer in the presidential election of 1920. While 
writing this paper Dr. Wimer had possession of a number of Palmer scrap- 
books—which he has since turned over to the Monroe County Historical 
Society. 

‘On December 18, Tumulty submitted “a list 9 matters” to Mrs. Wilson 
for settlement by the President “at intervals.” Letter and enclosures from 
J. P. Tumulty to Mrs. Wilson. Tumulty Papers, Library of Congress. For 
Wilson’s general condition and recovery, see Cary T. Grayson, Woodrow 
IVilson, an Intimate Memoir (New York, 1960), Chap. 15. 

* According to Dr. Grayson, Wilson was “perfectly calm about everything 

. except the treaty. That tires him: (sic) makes him restless.” Baker 
Diary, Box 125, Ray Statinard Baker Sieur Library of Congress. (Italics 
in the original. ) 
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WOODROW WILSON : 


Taken in June, 1920, some nine months after the onset of Wilson's illness, 
this picture does not show the left side of his face, which was para!ysed. It 
appeared in several newspapers on June 23, 1920. : 


Harris and Ewing 
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treaty in the Senate,* Wilson’s hope, that the Senate could yet 
be induced to yield to pressure of public opinion, became in- 
creasingly questionable. Ruling out what he considered a dis- 
honorable compromise, Wilson, on December 14, issued a state- 
ment in which he let it be known that he had “no compromise or 
concession of any kind in mind.’’* A few days later, when leading 
senators considered concluding peace through acts of Congress,' 
Wilson reached the conclusion that pressure of public opinion was 
no longer sufficient to force the Senate to yield. He became con- 
vinced that the deadlock over the treaty had to be resolved by the 
people, and that they should be given an opportunity to render a 
final verdict. He knew that such a daring course would raise diffi- 
cult problems but was determined to bring the issue to a head and 
find means to enable the people to become the ultimate jury. 

Wilson’s subsequent policies should be understood and evaluated 
in the light of his central conviction that the deadlock over the 
treaty had to be resolved through what he called a “solemn 
referendum.” His absolute confidence in the people made the idea 
of a referendum so appealing that he considered various means to 
bring it about. Such a solution was clearly in line with his pre- 
disposition for the parliamentary system of government. Shortly 
before his inauguration, he expressed the view that in the twentieth 
century the president “must be a prime minister.’ It is seldom 
realized that before he left office he devised machinery which 
would have provided for a “vote of confidence.” Ultimate failure 
should not put his continued leadership in question nor should it 
belittle his efforts. 


t. 


Wilson planned to bring the issue of the deadlocked treaty before 
the people in a manner both breath-taking and unprecedented in 


® The Senate failed to consent to ratification of the treaty on November 
19, 1919. 66th Cong., Ist Sess., Congressional Record, 9304. 

*White House statement, New York Times, December 15, 1919. 

5 On December 18, Senate majority leader Lodge called a meeting of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to discuss peace resolutions. A resolu- 
tion introduced by Lodge even contemplated the establishment of peace 
through a concurrent resolution not requiring the President’s signature. 
Senate Concurrent Reso!ution 17, 66th Cong., 2nd Sess. 

*Letter of Woodrow Wilson to A. Mitchell Palmer, February 5, 1913. 
Palmer Papers, Library of Congress. For Wilson’s prediction that the United 
States would “come to” a Cabinet form of government, see Woodrow Wilson 
Collection, Manuscripts collected by Charles L. Swem, Princeton University. 
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American history. He considered calling for a separate election to 
permit the people to decide between his course of action and that 
of opposition senators. He prepared, but never issued, an appeal 
to the electorate, in which he stated: 


There is but one way to settle such questions, and that 
is by direct reference to the voters of the country. I have, 
as you know, repeatedly professed my adherence to the 
principle of referendum and recall, and I could wish both 
that you might have an early opportunity at the ballot 
box to express your sovereign wish with regard to the 
treaty, and that you might, if you desire, also have an 
opportunity to recall your commission to me to act and 
speak in your name and on your behalf. 

I am sorry the Constitution provides no method or 
machinery for such reference ; but I have a method to pro- 
pose which I am sure is perfectly legal and feasible and 
which I hope may have your united and outspoken ap- 
proval and support.’ 


In the appeal Wilson challenged fifty-seven opposition senators 
from thirty-eight different states to resign their seats in the Senate 
and “take immediate steps to seek reelection” on the basis of their 
respective “records” regarding the treaty. If a majority of the 
senators would be reelected, Wilson pledged that he (and Vice- 
President Thomas R. Marshall) would resign after appointing a 
leader of the opposition as secretary of state to succeed him as 
president.§ 

Wilson’s drafting of an election appeal shows that he gave deep 
consideration to holding special elections. This was confirmed re- 
cently by his daughter, Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, who wrote : 
“I do know . . . that he gave a great deal of thought to the possi- 
bility of presenting the issue of the League of Nations to the 
American people in a special election—he called it ‘a solemn 
referendum.’”® It is noteworthy that Wilson applied the term 
“solemn referendum,” at least initially, to the contemplated spe- 


* File II, Wilson Papers, Library of Congress. 
‘The influence of Bagehot on Wilson’s ideas on parliamentary control as 
it might function in the American system is noteworthy. Walter Bagehot, 
English Constitution (New York, 1928). 
“Leiter of Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo to author, April 8, 1958. 
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cial elections, a characterization particularly fitting for such a grave 
and unprecedented step.'® 

Wilson considered his plan “perfectly legal and feasible.’ Yet, 
it was one thing to assert that the scheme was compatible with 
the terms of the constitution, it was another to claim its feasibility. 
The President, an expert in political science, was apprehensive 
about its uncertainties and risks. Difficulties involved the Presi- 
dent’s lack of power to compel senators to resign, attitudes of the 
governors, and the manner of selecting a president. On December 
18, 1919, the very day he apparently decided that the deadlock 
was complete, Wilson asked Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer 
to draw up a memorandum on the effect of the resignation of 
senators in thirty-five specifically named states.’* Four days later 
-almer informed him that, according to existing laws, the gov- 
ernors of thirteen states had not received legislative authority to 
make interim appointments, whereas in the other twenty-two states 
the governors held such authority. The Attorney General added 
that “in any case” appointments by the governors were limited 
until such time as senators would be elected at “ 


general and spe- 
cial elections.” 


In his draft appeal the President met the difficulty 
presented by these varying state laws by challenging the senators 
themselves “to take immediate steps to seek reelection.” Since 
those to be challenged were his bitter political enemies, there was 
considerable doubt whether they (or, indeed, anyone) would have 
complied with the presidential requests. But even if they had 
resigned, a cooperative attitude on the part of the governors had 
to be postulated, a questionable assumption in many instances. 
Typically, Wilson hoped to overcome uncertainties inherent in his 
plan through “united and outspoken approval and support”’’ of 
the people. 


The term has since become a misnomer because it is applied to Wilson's 
later attempt to get a verdict on the League of Nations in the presidential 
elections of 1920. The election of 1920 was, in the words of Professor Bemis, 
“not a referendum, nor was it even solemn.” Samuel Flagg Bemis, A Diplo- 
matic History of the United States (New York, 1950), 656. 

"Draft Appeal, File II, Wilson Papers. 

“ The request was made by Mrs. Wilson in behalf of the President. Letter 
of Edith Bolling Wilson to Attorney General Palmer, December 18, 1919. 
Palmer Papers. 

® Attorney General Palmer to President Wilson, December 22, 1919, Wil- 
son Papers. 

“Draft Appeal, File II, Wilson Papers. 

* Thid. 
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The procedure for selecting a new president, in case Wilson 
lost his challenge, also had its difficulties. A president cannot force 
a vice-president to resign, although the content of the draft appeal 
reveals that Vice-President Marshall had authorized Wilson to 
announce his willingness to do so. Since the president can remove 
his secretary of state from office, Wilson would have been in a 
position to appoint his successor by making him secretary of state. 
It is unlikely that opposition senators and others would have been 
agreeable to having a president appointed rather than elected. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful whether they would have been satisfied 
to let Wilson make their choice. The Senate could have registered 
disapproval by failing to confirm the President's appointment of a 
secretary of state. Even if one takes the view that in certain 
circumstances a senatorial confirmation might not have been 
absolutely required, there is the possibility that a Congress hostile 
to such a scheme might have changed the law of succession, as 
was done in 1947,'° 

In spite of these considerations Wilson’s design was “feasible” 
if we assume a willingness on all sides to submit the issue to the 
people for a verdict. To be sure such an assumption was unrealistic. 
Nevertheless an uncooperative attitude on the part of Wilson’s 
opponents would have demonstrated publicly their unwillingness 
to solve the conflict by direct reference to the ultimate sovereign 

-the people. Wilson had no doubts about the outcome had his 
opponents accepted his challenge. Others, too, gave him a good 
chance for success. Thus Professor Lindsay Rogers who somehow 
sensed or reasoned that the President might try to let the people 
decide, wrote: 


It may be... that Mr. Wilson’s rebuff at the hands 
of the Senate will make him desire to try the issue before 
the American people, and he would, under such circum- 
stances, have a fair chance of success, since, I feel con- 
fident the country is not so extreme as the Senate in its 
views."* 


“80th Cong., Ist Sess., Public Law 199. 
Lindsay Rogers, Contemporary Review, CXVII, February 1920. For 
other evidence which corroborates Professor Rogers’ views see 66th Cong., 
2nd Sess., Congressional Record, 1774, January 19, 1920. 
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Historians have considered Wilson’s scheme “fantastic’’’S or 
even “preposterous.”'® Undoubtedly Wilson’s extraordinary plan 
involved a departure from traditional practice. The President was 
aware that the contemplated procedures were unorthodox, unex- 
pected, and hazardous. Earlier he had expressed the belief that in 
a showdown “audacity of method” and daring often succeed when 
ordinary means fail. He once told naval officers : 


Do the thing that is audacious to the utmost point of 
risk and daring, because that is exactly the thing that 
the other side does not understand, and you will win by 
the audacity of method when you cannot win by circum- 


20 


spection and prudence.* 


Similarly, his bold design of calling a separate election was a last 
resort after he became convinced that, barring an unworthy com- 
promise, there was no way out of the impasse other than having 
the people decide the issue directly. 

Wilson’s plan has also been denounced as being “‘out of keeping 
with the philosophy of American government” and as evidence of 
“the deterioration of a once effective talent.’’** Such evaluations 
ignore the direction in which Wilson believed American govern- 
ment, and especially the American presidency, was heading in the 
early twentieth century. Shortly before his inauguration as presi- 
dent, Wilson had stated that 


the character of the American presidency is passing 
through a transitional stage. . . . Sooner or later, it would 
seem, he [the president] must be made answerable to 
opinion in a somewhat more informal and intimate fash- 
ion... . But that is a matter to be worked out—in some 
natural American way which we cannot yet even predict.** 


Thomas A. Bailey, ]l’oodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal (New 
York, 1946), 215, and Arthur Walworth, [Voodrow Wilson, World Prophet 
(New York, 1958), 388. 

” Alexander L. and Juliette L. George, ]Voodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House (New York, 1956), 307. 

” President Wilson's address to the officers of the Atlantic Fleet, August 
11, 1917. Wilson’s Speeches and Writings, 1917, Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, New York City. 

“4 John M. Blum, Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era (Boston, 1951), 232. 

“Letter of Woodrow Wilson to A. Mitchell Palmer of February 5, 1913. 
Palmer Papers. See also Congressional Record, 64th Cong., Ist Sess., vol. 


53, 12, 620. 
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While in office he contemplated steps to bring about the develop- 
ment he foresaw. On at least one occasion he considered resigna- 
tion** but became convinced that his resignation alone was in- 
sufficient to break a deadlock with the legislature if members of 
Congress did not do so simultaneously.** Ultimately, to obtain the 
hoped-for verdict on the League of Nations, he devised the blue- 
print for separate elections as a means for making the president 
and legislature “answerable” to the people. 

Since there were only ten months left before the presidential 
election, Wilson might have tried to obtain a decision from the 
people in the forthcoming election. The fact that he gave so much 
consideration to a farfetched plan suggests his lack of faith in such 
a possibility. According to Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, the 
President feared that “if the League issue was voted on during 
the coming presidential elections it would be just one of many 
‘planks’ in the party platforms, and the people would vote accord- 
ing to their political beliefs or prejudices and not necessarily for 
or against the League of Nations.’** Wilson’s writings further 
reveal his awareness of other difficulties, including the fact that 
the seats of many senators are not immediately affected in presi- 
dential elections.** Since his controversy was with senators oppos- 
ing his course of action, no clear-cut verdict could have been ex- 
pected in an election in which the majority of opposition senators 
had no immediate stake. Further, the new Senate would not con- 
vene in regular session until December 1921 or in special session 
till after March 4 of that year. Wilson, anxious to have the treaty 
issue settled speedily, preferred procedures promising a prompt 
solution and complete victory. Such a settlement would have been 
in keeping with his desire for “immediate and ideal solutions,” of 
which Professor Link wrote recently : 


Wilson was in temperament an extreme activist, never 
satisfied with mere speculation or willing to apply slow- 


“ Letter of President Wilson to Secretary of State Lansing, November 
1918. Papers of Frank L. Polk, Yale University Library. See also lette 
of Bernard M. Baruch to author, September 24 and October 9, 1957. 

“David Lawrence, The True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 
1924), 311. 

“Letter of Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo to author, April 8, 1958. 

” See Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States 
(New York, 1908), Chap. V, where Wilson analyzes the relatively sheltered 
position of the Senate in presidential elections. 
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working remedies, but driven as if by demons to almost 
frensied efforts to achieve immediate and ideal solutions.** 


? 


The period during which Wilson contemplated special elections 
has not been clearly established. Theories regarding the time of 
drafting the appeal are vague and often conflicting ;** there does 
not seem to be any literature as to when and why Wilson gave 
up the idea for separate elections. Careful examination of available 
evidence suggests the following conclusions. 

Wilson conceived this plan before December 18, 1919, since on 
that day an inquiry was made by Mrs. Wilson to Attorney General 
Palmer requesting information on state laws regarding senatorial 
vacancies.”® It is likely he had given consideration to such a solu- 
tion for some time, but the first suggestion of its implementation 
occurred on the day when the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
started consideration of peace plans of its own. After receiving 
information from Attorney General Palmer on December 22, 1919, 
Wilson drafted the appeal and contemplated special elections 
shortly thereafter. He considered challenging the senators in a 
special message to Congress and even prepared a draft message 
(in shorthand) in which he contemplated telling the “Gentlemen 
of Congress” about matters of such supreme importance that he 
was “deeply concerned” lest he should not prove adequate to thei1 
proper presentation.*° This message was not delivered but circum- 
stantial evidence indicates that Wilson was still thinking of special 
elections on January 2, 1920. Joseph P. Tumulty, Wilson’s secre- 
tary, then made suggestions designed to put the President in a 
better position “to go to the country in the way you have in 


= Arthur S. Link, Wilson the Diplomatist (Baltimore, 1957), 21. 

* Professor Blum’s suggestion (Blum, op. cit., 315, f. 3) that the appeal 
was drawn up earlier than December 22, 1919, is unlikely since Wilson would 
hardly have labeled his plan “perfectly legal” prior to having received an 
opinion from the Attorney General. Professor Bailey’s conclusion that it was 
“clearly prepared late in January 1920” (Bailey, op. cit., II, 216) must be 
ruled out, as will be shown presently. 

* Mrs. Wilson to Attorney General Palmer, Palmer Papers, December 18, 
1919. See footnote 12. 

® There are eight pages of shorthand notes in the Wilson Papers under 
the date Dec. 22, 1919. In view of Wilson’s illness it is not surprising that 
their transcription has proved to be extremely difficult. Fragmentary tran- 
scriptions reveal clearly that the message dealt with the special elections. File 
II, December 22, 1919, Wilson Papers. 
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mind.”*"| By January 6, however, Wilson had given up the idea 
of separate elections, as will be shown.** 

Regarding the President’s reasons for discarding special elections 
Walworth has written that “Wilson’s advisers were able to 
persuade him [Wilson] that his plan was impractical under the 
laws of the nation.”** It is not known, however, to what extent 
the President confided in others regarding this plan. Bernard M. 
3aruch, one of the few persons who saw Wilson during this pe- 
riod, wrote recently that Wilson never mentioned to him his plan 
for calling special elections.** There is evidence that during Jan- 
uary, 1920, Wilson talked about this project to Dr. Grayson and 
to Mrs. Wilson. While the former, because of the President’s 
health, was strongly in favor of Wilson’s resignation, Mrs. Wilson 
“objected.”** Mrs. Wilson, more realistic than the President about 
conditions in January 1920, realized the impractical nature of his 
plans. Nevertheless, the influence of any advisers, including Mrs. 
Wilson, should not be overestimated since Wilson, in matters of 
strategy regarding the treaty, largely disregarded counsel and 
ignored pleas for a compromise. It is more likely that Wilson 
himself became increasingly aware of obstacles to the execution 
of this project, especially since he based major points of his 
appeal on assumptions which became questionable early in Jan- 
uary 1920. 

One can see the nature of these assumptions by examining Wil- 
son’s problems in drafting the appeal. If the people were to decide 
between the presidential position on the treaty and that of opposi- 
tion senators, clearcut issues had to be presented. This was a 
difficult task amidst the confusion concerning treaty matters 
prevalent towards the end of 1919. In an effort to provide the 
people with a meaningful choice Wilson in his draft appeal dis- 


* Tumulty to Wilson, January 2, 1920. Tumulty Papers. In the same letter 
Tumulty made reference to Wilson’s “larger plan.” 

“On January 8, 1920, a White House spokesman revealed that Wilson 
prepared his Jackson Day letter “several days ago, writing it in shorthand.” 
New York Times, January 9, 1920. See also Baker Diary, January 23, 1920. 

* Walworth, op. cit., 388. 

“Letter of Bernard Baruch to the author, October 9, 1957. Mr. Baruch 
recalled that Wilson once mentioned to him his intention to resign. He was 
not sure, however, whether the intended resignation applied to this occasion 
or to the election of 1916. Ibid. 

* Baker Diary, November 28, 1920, Series 2, container 126, Baker Papers. 
For the attitude of Mrs. Wilson see Baker Papers, January 23, 1920. 
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tinguished between the effects of his course of action and those 
of the Senate’s course. He asserted that his policies would have 
brought about prompt ratification of the treaty, whereas actions 
of the Senate postponed its coming into force for the United States 
and the world. Wilson pointed out with alarm that “without the 
treaty’ Germany could retain all her threatening armaments, that 
her obligations to pay reparations could be questioned, and that 
territorial arrangements, including return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, would not be binding.** Such extreme claims were tech- 
nically correct as long as there was no treaty.** When in the first 
days of January, 1920, the exchange of ratifications of the peace 
treaty became imminent between Germany and America’s Allies, 
it was obviously no longer opportune for Wilson to issue an appeal 
in which he blamed the Senate for lack of a peace treaty. Thus, 
Allied determination to bring the treaty into force without waiting 
for United States’ participation added to Wilson’s difficulties and 
increased the obstacles to a course he knew to be hazardous. In 
these circumstances he abandoned his plan for separate elections. 


3. 


It is important to recognize that Wilson did not give up the 
idea of submitting the issue to the people; he merely decided to 
seek the people’s verdict in a different fashion. This became ap- 
parent in his Jackson Day message, when he wrote: 


If there is any doubt as to what the people of the country 
think on this vital matter, the clear and single way out is 
to submit it for determination at the next election to the 
voters of the Nation, to give the next election the form 
of a great and solemn referendum.*s 

“a solemn ref- 
erendum” at “the next election” in view of the difficulties of con- 
centrating the presidential election on a specific issue. To avoid 
these difficulties he had given much thought to separate elections 


Undoubtedly he had great misgivings suggesting 


* Draft Appeal, File II, Wilson Papers. 

* The tendency to make statements which were technically correct but 
actually misleading was characteristic of Wilson and was referred to by 
Colonel House as Wilson’s “grazing the truth.” Arthur S. Link, Wilson: 
The New Freedom (Princeton, 1956), 80. 

* Congressional Record, 66th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1249. 
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on the treaty issue. When that approach proved impractical, how- 
ever, a solemn referendum in the fall election seemed to be the only 
way out, as long as he remained convinced that the League issue 
had to be submitted to the people. 

Reactions to the Jackson Day message reflected Wilson's ap- 
prehension. Some detected contradictory elements in his message. 
The New York Times commented editorially : 


Mr. Wilson’s language cannot be construed as advice to 
his party to take the Treaty into the campaign. That can- 
not be his wish or hope. It is not, for the whole weight 
of his appeal and argument supports prompt ratifica- 
tion.*® 


Others, acquainted with Wilson’s patterns of thought and action, 
wondered about the vrigin of this message.‘” More recent writers 
have attributed authorship to Wilson’s advisers—particularly to 
Tumulty.*: There is, however, clear evidence that Wilson wrote 
it himself and-that the influence of his draft appeal for special 
elections has been overlooked. Having discarded separate elections, 
Wilson used the earlier draft appeal as his Jackson Day message 
except for those portions calling for a separate election. He re- 
placed the latter by a paragraph asking the Democratic Party to 
give the next election the form of a great and solemn referendum.** 
It is not surprising therefore that aside from reference to a 
“solemn referendum” at the “next election” the letter implied an 
immediate and prompt solution. 

Belief that the Jackson Day letter was prepared for Wilson 
by others may have originated with David F. Houston, a member 
of Wilson’s cabinet. Houston, who saw the first draft two days 
before it was read, was asked by Wilson’s close advisers to draw 


*® New York Times, January 9, 1920. 

“Colonel House and Under-Secretary of State Polk were “wondering 
what it [the letter] was like in its original form... .”’ The Diary of Edward 
M. House, Yale University Library, January 11, 1920. Hereinafter cited as 
House Diary. 

“Blum, op. cit., 232. Bailey, op. cit., 256. See also H. C. Bell, Weodrow 
Wilson and the People (Garden City, 1945), 363. John A. Garraty, Woodrow 
Wilson (New York, 1956), 188. 

“First draft of Wilson’s Jackson Day appeal. Tumulty Papers. The only 
other differences between this draft and the draft appeal for separate elec- 
tions are in the introductory and concluding paragraphs. For . Wilson’s 
authorship of the Jackson Day letter see also Baker Diary, January 23, 1920. 
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up alternate versions for passages they considered ‘“unsatisfac- 
tory.”** Secretary Houston suggested elimination of the section 
dealing with Germany’s possible escape—if there were no treaty 
—from such treaty obligations as the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France. The only other passage with which he took issue was the 
core of the letter, namely, Wilson’s unqualified assertion that the 
only way out was to have a referendum on the treaty at the next 
election. Houston “knew” that he was not free to eliminate a 
statement to the effect “that the treaty should be left to a ref- 
erendum,’*' but he suggested that such a course be a last resort 
in case the Senate refused to accept interpretive reservations 
which were not objectionable. Wilson accepted the essence of 
Houston’s revisions and incorporated them, together with a few 
other sentences, in his message.*® 

Houston later asserted that there were “erroneous statements” 
in the draft of the Jackson Day letter : 


I did not say so, but I doubted if the President had had 
anything to do with the preparation of this letter. | 
could not understand how he could make such statements. 
I insisted that the letter be changed. It contained er- 
roneous statements. There was a treaty. All the other 
powers had agreed to the Versailles Treaty. . . . The 
letter, as it stood, I said, would arouse great adverse 
comment and would irritate the Allies."" 


It is hardly appropriate, however, to speak of errors in the letter 
which Houston examined. Houston may not have recalled, six 
years later, that the treaty was not in force at the time of prepara- 
tion of the Jackson Day message or even when it was delivered 
in January 8, 1920. (The treaty went into effect on January 10.) 


* David F. Houston, “The War on Wilson,” World's IVork, Sept., 1926, 
vol. 52, 546. On January 6, Joseph P. Tumulty read the first draft of the 
Jackson Day letter to Attorney General Palmer, Under-Secretary of State 
Polk, and Secretary of Agriculture Houston. /bid. 

* Tbid., 546. 

* There are three drafts of the Jackson Day letter. The first draft was 
the basis for Houston’s comments. Houston’s suggestions were incorporated 
in the second draft. There is also a note attached to this draft in Mrs. Wil- 
son’s handwriting. The third and final copy bears Wilson’s name. The three 
drafts, Houston’s two memoranda, as well as his explanatory notes, are 
found in the Tumulty Papers. 

“David F. Houston, “The War on Wilson,” of. cit., 546. (Italics in the 
original. ) 
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Having no inkling of Wilson’s previous draft appeal, Houston was 
understandably puzzled over the origin and meaning of some state- 
ments. To avoid attributing what he considered errors to Wilson, 
who was not in the habit of making such errors, he suggested that 
the President had nothing to do with the preparation of this im- 
portant document. Ironically, Houston was the only person other 
than Wilson who had a part in composing the final document. On 
the basis of Houston’s suggestions Wilson accepted revisions which 
prevented his unqualified public commitment to a solemn ref- 
erendum at this early stage.*7 The road to compromise remained 
technically open. There can be little doubt, however, of \Wilson’s 
conviction that the conflict had to be resolved through a solemn 
referendum. 


Such was the course of Wilson’s strategy over the issue of the 
League at the end of 1919 and the beginning of 1920. When pres- 
sure of public opinion which he had repeatedly relied on in the 
past, proved insufficient to force senators to retreat, Wilson be- 


came convinced that a “solemn referendum” on the treaty should 
be held to allow the people to decide the deadlocked issue. His 
plans for such a referendum should be considered as the culmina- 
tion of his strategy in his struggle with the legislature. While 
previously contemplating resignation from office if defeated, he 
formulated a plan which, without constitutional amendment, 
amounted to a “vote of confidence.” Through resignation of ex- 
ecutive and legislative leaders, the nation would have had an 
opportunity to pass on a crucial issue. This plan not proving 
feasible, he hoped to concentrate the presidential election on the 
League of Nations. Failure of a “solemn referendum” in this 
form merely confirmed Wilson’s earlier apprehension concerning 
the focusing of presidential elections on a specific issue. 

Belief that Wilson “stumbled through the last months of his 
term without plan’*® is assuredly open to question. There was a 
plan. That it miscarried should not blind students to its existence. 
Neither is there reason to ascribe excessive influence to Wilson’s 
advisers or to members of his family. The nature of his policies 

“Dr. Grayson indicated that the Jackson Day letter incorporated Wilson’s 
maximum concessions. It was “the best they could do with the President.” 


House Diary, January 11, 1920. 
* Garraty, op. cit., 188. 
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demonstrates that they were masterminded by an expert in political 
science. Mrs. Wilson undoubtedly gave her husband every as- 
sistance possible during his illness, but decisions regarding the 
treaty were Wilson’s.*® It was his choice to attempt a “solemn 
referendum” rather than compromise with the Senate. His mis- 
calculation had serious consequences at home and abroad. 


"On August 16, 1960, Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo wrote to the author, 
“T can say, to my own certain knowledge, that . . . my father—and no-one 
else—was in charge of all policies and decisions” during his illness. 
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By S. W. HicGinsorHam 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

Lancaster was the center for Pennsylvania’s historical activities 
on June 15, 16, and 17. The Institute of Pennsylvania Life and 
Culture sponsored by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission in cooperation with Pennsylvania State University 
held two-day sessions at the Lancaster County Historical Society 
and the Pennsylvania Farm Museum. Study-discussion groups 
dealt with various phases of Pennsylvania arts and crafts and with 
ways of getting history to the people. The Lancaster County His- 
torical Society held open house the evening of June 15, and the 
next evening at Ephrata there was a special presentation of Vor- 
spiel, musical and dramatic scenes from the life of the Cloister, by 
the Ephrata Cloister Associates. On June 17 the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies held its 54th annual meeting. Its 
morning session featured a panel discussion on “Civil War Col- 
lections,” with Dr. S. K. Stevens as panel chairman. Dr. Philip 
S. Klein of Pennsylvania State University discussed such col- 
lecting from the standpoint of research in the colleges and uni- 
versities, Samuel L. Daihl of the Shippensburg Historical Society 
spoke on the work of historical societies in this field, Donald H. 
Kent of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
staff discussed the State’s Civil War collecting, and Dr. Alfred 
DD. Sumberg of East Stroudsburg State College spoke on the 
program of the Junior Historians in relation to the collection of 
Civil War materials. Lieutenant Governor John Morgan Davis 
spoke at the luncheon session on “The Pennsylvania Heritage,” 
and the Federation bestowed its special award of merit upon 
State Senator Israel Stiefel and State Representative Norman 
Wood for their long-continued support of historical measures in 
the General Assembly. Mr. Samuel C. Slaymaker of Lancaster 
was elected president of the Federation to succeed Stanton Belfour. 

The Council of the Pennsylvania Historical Association also 
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met at Lancaster the afternoon of June 17. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Editor, the Council appointed Dr. Alfred D. Sumberg 
as Associate Editor and Donald H. Kent as News Editor of PENN: 
SYLVANIA History, replacing Dr. S. W. Higginbotham, who has 
accepted a position in Texas. The program for the Association's 
meeting on October 20 and 21, 1961, at Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, was outlined by Dr. J. Cutler Andrews, chairman of the 
program committee, and gave promise of an exceptionally inter- 
esting meeting. It was announced that the new illustrated edi- 
tion of Dr. William Wistar Comfort’s The Quakers: A Brief 
Account of Their Influence on Pennsylvania will soon be avail- 
able. This was No. 2 in the Association’s pamphlet series of Penn- 
sylvania History Studies, first issued in 1948. 


The Historical Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania met 
at Easton on April 15. Officers were elected for the coming year 
and include: Edwin M. Barton, Columbia County Historical So- 
ciety, president; Melville J. Boyer, Lehigh County Historical 
Society, first vice-president; Dr. Alfred Sumberg, East Strouds- 
burg State College, second vice-president; Mrs. Charles P. Max- 
well, Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society, 
third vice-president ; and Marshall R. Anspach, Muncy Historical 
Society and Museum of History, secretary-treasurer. The fall 
meeting will be held in Towanda. 

The program at Easton was presided over by Daniel W. Wil- 
liams. Captain E. Hale Codding of the Bradford County Historical 
Society spoke on “Some Naval Aspects of the Civil War,” David 
B. Skillman on the “Dismemberment of Northampton County into 
the Counties of Northeastern Pennsylvania,” and Edwin B. Cod- 
dington on “Easton Goes to War.” There was a panel discussion 
of what a local historical society can do about “Bringing Local 
History Up to Date.” Luncheon was served at Lafayette College. 


The Adams County Historical Society programs in the past few 
months have included the following: March 7, Nina G. Storrick, 
“The Life and Work of Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars”; April 4, 
S. W. Higginbotham, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, “A Pennsylvanian Writes Home: Civil War Letters of 
Charles C. McCormick”; May 2, tour of Society’s new quarters 
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in Old Dorm at Gettysburg Theological Seminary; and June 6, of 
a field trip to Maria Furnace and the “Tapeworm” Railroad. cle 


The Historical Society of Berks County on March 19 opened 


its Civil War exhibit with a talk by Colonel Wilbur S. Nye of S| 
the Civil War Times. The Society also took a prominent part in _ 
the commemoration of the service of the Ringgold Light Artillery, H 
one of the five First Defender companies which reached Wash- al 
ington on April 18, 1861, by participating in ceremonies both at C 
Reading and Harrisburg on April 16 in which the journey and Cc 
the swearing in of the troops were re-enacted. In the same con- tl 
nection, the Society and its Ladies Auxiliary sponsored the publi- r 


cation of Four Firsts in Berks—1861, a compilation by' Dr. Arthur 
D. Graeff of text, artwork, and photographs on the Ringgold Light 


Artillery, the Ringgold Band, the Ladies’ First Aid Society, and V 
the first Civil War flag. C 


The last lecture of the session was given on April 30 by Pro- 
fessor Philip S. Klein of Pennsylvania State University, who 


spoke on “The Bachelor Love Affair,” a discussion of James ‘ 
Buchanan. t 

Members of the Bucks County Historical Society toured the | 
Trent House in Trenton on April 22 and made a bus trip to New 


Castle, Delaware, on May 20. 


The recently organized Butler County Historical Society has 
had a very active program. In April it sponsored and carried out . 
with the co-operation of local merchants displays of antique his- 
torical items, and it had a program commemorating the call to 
service of the Butler County Blues (Company H, 13th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers) who left for the war on April 22, 1861. In 
March Dr. Lawrence Thurman, curator of the Historical and 
Museum Commission property at Old Economy, gave a talk on 
the Harmony Society. The Butler County Historical Society 
visited the property on May 19. 


Through the generosity of the Wilmore Coal Company, the 
Cambria County Historical Society has recently acquired land in- 
cluding the site of the breast of the old South Fork Dam, source 
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of the famous Johnstown Flood of 1889. The Society plans to 
develop the site as an attraction for tourists. 


Programs at the Chester County Historical Society during the 
spring have included the following: March 21, Elinor Gordon, 
“Oriental Lowestoft: What It Is, What It Is Not”; April 18, Dr. 
Henry Pleasants, Jr., “The Inside Story of the Petersburg Mine” ; 
and May 16, Francis James Dallett, “The Athenaeum Age in 
Chester County,” a program which was to have been given in De- 
cember. The Society has supported the efforts of the Friends of 
the Caleb Pusey House to obtain matching state funds for the 
restoration and preservation of this historic structure. 


The Clearfield County Historical Society has begun a series of 
weekly interview programs over a local radio station on aspects 
of the county’s history. Interviewees are members of the Society. 


During the winter and spring the Clinton County Historical 
Society has had the following programs: February, an illustrated 
talk on covered bridges by the Reverend Herman Snyder; April, 
a talk by Miss Emma Thompson of Loganton on Pennsylvania 
Dutch articles; May, a panel on the Civil War; and June, a talk 
by Herbert E. Stover of Rebersburg. 


The Columbia County Historical Society at its annual meeting 
at Bloomsburg on March 25 heard Stanton Belfour, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, speak on “The 
Dynamic Historical Society.” Two weeks later the Society issued 
the Columbia County Guide, a twenty-four-page brochure devoted 
to the recent past and covering population, economic statistics, and 
social institutions. Efforts of the Society have resulted in the an- 
nouncement that the twin covered bridges over Huntington Creek 
will be preserved by the county commissioners, who plan to pro- 
vide a picnic area nearby. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County on April 6 heard a paper by Mrs. J. McLain King on 
“Old Meeting Houses of the Cumberland Valley.” The Associa- 
tion held its annual dinner on May 11 at Allenberry, where it 
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recognized Dr. Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., of the Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin at Yale University, as its local historian of the year. Dr. 
Bell gave the principal address, which related to aspects of Frank- 
lin’s career. 


The speaker at the February meeting of the Historical Society 
of Dauphin County was J. Duncan Campbell, who discussed “The 
Aftermath at Gettysburg.” 


The Historical Society of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has adopted a new constitution which gives official recognition to 
the two existing depositories used by the organization—the Lan- 
caster Central Archives and Library in the Fackenthal Library 
at Franklin and Marshall College and the Library of the Eden 
Theological Seminary in Webster Grove, Missouri. 


The Germantown Historical Society made its tour of historic 
houses in Germantown on May 21 and held its annual garden 
party on June 8. 


The Haverford Township Historical Society held a Haverford 
Heritage Tour on May 13, 1961, and raised more than $1,100 to 
help in its project for the restoration of the Lawrence cabin, an 
old structure built before 1700. 


In Mercer County a very active local group has been organized 
as the Greenville Historical Commission, with Philip Hans as 
the chairman. The Commission has sponsored a project for clean- 
ing out the cemetery where the parents of Governors William 
Bigler (Pennsylvania) and John Bigler (California) are buried. 
Memorial Day observances were held at the cemetery on May 28. 


The Huntingdon County Historical Society held its annual 
meeting on April 26, 1961, and heard a paper by Mrs. Ethel 
Corcelius on “Recollections of Huntingdon in the First Decade 
of the Twentieth Century.” The new visiting hours at the Society 
are 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. on Wednesdays and 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. on 
the first Friday of each month. 
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The Independence Hall Association in Philadelphia has sup- 
ported a project for the inclusion in the park project of the site 
of the Jacob Graff house at Seventh and Market Streets, where 
Jefferson resided when he wrote the Declaration of Independence. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County has 
recently completed refurbishing of basement rooms in Memorial 
Hall to serve as a museum. It has also arranged to purchase and 
erect a two-story log house, formerly located at Shelocta, as a part 
of its exhibit program. Funds for the purpose are being raised by 
subscription. The April meeting heard an illustrated talk by 
W. Stephens Mayer on Alaska. The May 8 meeting was a pro- 
gram given by students of the Indiana Joint High School. Society 
membership passed the seven-hundred mark in April. 


The Harrisburg Keystonians completed their programs for the 
year with a pilgrimage to Pennsbury Manor on June 24. In March, 
Mrs. Janet Book Boyden talked on “Camp Curtin and the Civil 
War”; in April Dr. Fred E. Bryan discussed the history of the 
Harrisburg public schools; and in May Donald H. Kent of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission talked on the 
history of Pennsbury Manor. 


The King of Prussia Historical Society on April 13 sponsored 
a public meeting to discuss the appointment of ‘’Townscape” com- 
missions to control the architecture of suburban areas. The panel 
discussion, with John T. Brugger, Jr., as moderator, included con- 
tributions by Dr. Robert D. May of the King of Prussia Historical 
Society, Vincent G. Kling, a Philadelphia architect, John Maass, 
author of The Gingerbread Age, Robert }. Kerr, III, director of 
Historic Annapolis, and William H. Rivoir, an attorney. On May 
6, 1961, the Society sponsored a tour of historic houses, with craft 
demonstrations included. 


The speaker at the March 27 meeting of the Lackawanna His- 
torical! Society was Duncan A. Hall, who spoke about “Sixty Years 
on Lackawanna Avenue.” The annual dinner meeting on May 2 
was addressed by the Reverend William P. Lewis on the Lacka- 
wanna Valley in the Civil War. 


George Wills gave an illustrated talk on “Old Lebanon” before 
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the March 27 meeting of the Lebanon County Historical Society. 
On May 22 the Society heard its own history from 1940 to the 
present reviewed by William D. Rigler, a student at Lebanon 
Valley College. 


Dr. Samuel B. Sturgis addressed the Lower Merion Historica’ 
Society on April 23, 1961, on “The Huguenot Sources of William 
Penn’s Ideal of Religious Tolerance.” The Society on May 13 
made a tour of historic churches in the area. 


Razing of old houses in Sharon has resulted in the acquisition 
by the Mercer County Historical Society of a large collection of 
Civil War issues of Harper’s Weekly and of three inventions by 
James Westerman, an early industrialist of the Sharon region. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society took an active part in 
the commemoration in Harrisburg on April 16 of the departure of 
the First Defenders for Washington in April, 1861. The National 
Guard troops which represented the Logan Guards, the Lewistown 
company of the First Defenders, carried with them a replica of 
the unit’s original flag now on display in the State Museum. The 
white taffeta replica is a feature of the Society’s Civil War display 
in Lewistown. Members of the Society plan to erect a bronze tablet 
bearing the names of the ninety-two members of the company, and 
a comprehensive history of its service is also being prepared. A 
local newspaper is carrying a column on “Centennial Echoes” to 
recall the services of local people in the Civil War. 


The spring meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 

pring ) g } 

County heard an address by President David E. Groshens on 
y b 

‘Norristown, April, 1861.” This is the second of Judge Groshens’ 

papers on the county in the Civil War. 


The April 21 meeting of the Muncy Historical Society and 
Museum of History was addressed by Gene G. Gordon of Sunbury 
on the Jersey Shore Street Railway. The Society is planning to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding by Dr. T. 
Kenneth Wood at its next meeting on October 20. 


The New Hope Historical Society has scheduled a full program 
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of events at its Parry Barn headquarters. A hobby and collector’s 
show was staged in April under the title of “Hidden Treasures.” 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
was host to the Historical Association of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania on April 15 and sponsored the talk by Dr. Edwin B. 
Coddington on “Easton Goes to War.” David B. Skillman, vice- 
president of the Society, discussed ‘“The Dismemberment of North- 
ampton County into the Counties of Northeastern Pennsylvania.” 
On May 24 the Society had as its speaker Albert W. Gendebien, 


who discussed “Lafayette College and the German Economist, 


Friedrich List.” 


The speaker at the May 10 meeting of the Northumberland 
County Historical Society was George Land, who discussed “More 
about Peter Montelius, the Printer.” 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Junior Historians was held in Harrisburg on May 5-6, 
1961, on the theme of Pennsylvania and the coming of the Civil 
War. The annual luncheon address was given by S. W. Higgin- 
botham of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
who spoke on “Charles C. McCormick, a Pennsylvanian in the 
Army of the Cumberland.” Announcement was made at the meet- 
ing of the newly established Samuel C. Slaymaker Scholarships 
to pay the expenses of the Federation’s senior officers to the 
Institute on Pennsylvania Life and Culture at Lancaster, June 
15-17, 1961. 

Senior officers elected at the convention are: Patricia Cole, 
Montoursville High School, president; Debbie Newton, Norris- 
town High School, first vice-president ; Georgette Matisko, Arch- 
bald High School, second vice-president ; and Lynn Oelkers, Dela- 
ware Valley Joint Schools, Milford, secretary. 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society held its twenty-fifth 
annual meeting on April 29 at the Schwenkfelder Library in Penns- 
burg. Andrew S. Berky, director of the Library, spoke on “The 
Participation of the Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania German His- 
tory,” Donald A. Shelley, executive director of the Henry Ford 


Museum and Greenfield Village, gave an illustrated lecture on 
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“The Fraktur Writings or Illuminated Manuscripts of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans,” and S. K. Stevens, executive director of the 


S 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, discussed “Re- tr 
sources for the Study of Pennsylvania History.” 2 
Recent programs of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto at Wash- I 
ington, D. C., have included the following : March 17, Jean Stephen- : 
son, “Historic Background of the Appalachian Trail”; April 21, 
George Korson, “When the Pennsylvania Dutch Pioneered the 
Anthracite Industry”; and May 19, Arthur D. Graeff, “How 
Dumb Are the Pennsylvania Dutch?” ' 
Mrs. E. Florens Rivinus, vice-president of the Philadelphia So- | 
ciety for the Preservation of Landmarks, has written a book of q 
memoirs, Roll Out the Rocker, proceeds from the sale of which 
will be used for the restoration of “Grumblethorpe.” 
( 
The Pike County Historical Society has undertaken the restora- ( 
tion of a stagecoach presented to it. The annual dinner meeting i 


in May centered about the theme of the Civil War. 


Mrs. Kenneth Rexford spoke before the April 28 meeting of 
the Potter County Historical Society on the results of her research 
in the Civil War records of the county. 


The program of the January meeting of the Pottstown Historical 
Society was postponed until March 13, 1961, when Mrs, William 
A. O’Donnell, Jr., exhibited her paintings on the village of 
Coventryville. The annual meeting on May 22 was addressed by 
Mrs. Marjorie I. Wendell, who talked on “A Pilgrimage to Sul- 
grave Manor.” The spring pilgrimage, made two days earlier, 
visited the Newlin Mill near Concordville and the Hagley Museum. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society has made arrangements to 
publish the journals of the Reverend Charles Beatty, a product of 
the Log College and a significant Presbyterian minister of early 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Guy S. Klett, editor of the Society's Journal 
and its research historian, will edit the Beatty journals. 


In its second year of existence the Historical Society of St. 
Marys and Benziger Township has reelected its original officers. 
Charles J. Schaut is president. 
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The Historical Society of Schuylkill County was one of the 
sponsors of the commemorative ceremonies in Pottsville and Har- 
risburg on April 16 honoring the First Defender companies which 
arrived in Washington on April 18, 1861. Two Pottsville com- 
panies were among the five who won this coveted title—the Wash- 
ington Artillerists and the National Light Infantry. The Society 
is also preparing a publication on “Schuylkill County in the Civil 


War.” 





The Snyder County Historical Society held a joint meeting with 
the Susquehanna Civil War Round Table at Bucknell on April 5, 
1961, and heard Dr. Philip S. Klein of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity speak on James Buchanan. 


The May, 1961, issue of the Laurel Messenger, quarterly publi- 
cation of the Historical and Genealogical Society of Somerset 
County, carries articles by Eber Cockley on Hermon Husband, 
famous leader of the North Carolina frontier regulators, and 
Jeremiah Sullivan Black, both residents of Somerset County. The 
articles emphasize family history as do other articles relating to 
local families. 


The spring meeting of the Tioga County Historical Society was 
addressed by Archibald P, Akeley of Coudersport, who discussed 
the Indians of northern Pennsylvania. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society sponsored the commemora- 
tion on May 6 of the signing of the French alliance in 1778. The 
principal address was given by the counselor of the French 
embassy, M. Gerard de la Villesbrunne. 


Stanton Belfour of Pittsburgh, president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, was the speaker at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Venango County Historical Society at Frank- 
lin on May 2. 


The Wayne County Historical Society was host to the Canal 
Society of New York State for its April 29 field trip. After a 
tour along the route of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, the party 
had dinner at Honesdale and heard a talk by Edwin D. LeRoy, 
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authority on the history of the canal and its gravity railroads. The 
visitors remained overnight and visited the Society museum and 
other historical sites in the area. The Society has recently acquired 


a saddle-back locomotive and three mine cars from the Glen Alden 
Coal Company. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 22 
heard a talk by John F. Collins, Jr., on “The Story of East 
Liberty.” The sixth lecture of the current series was given on 
April 19 by Richard M. Ketchum of American Heritage, who 
discussed “Our Search for Pictures of the Civil War.” 


The Westmoreland County Historical Society on. April 25 held 
a meeting at the Westmoreland County Museum of Art in Greens- 
burg, where the museum director, Paul A. Chew, discussed a 
current exhibit of Civil War material. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society held its spring 
meeting on April 7 in the Scottdale Joint High School, where it 
was given a program by students of the school under the direction 
of Albert Seigal and Joseph Gratson, teachers at the school. The 
program centered about “Pennsylvania’s Role in the Civil War.” The 
annual meeting of the Society was held on June 17 at the Society 
museum at West Overton. Museum displays this summer will also 
feature the Civil War motif. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Daniel R. MacGilvray of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, as its director, succeeding Richmond D. Williams, 
who resigned in May, 1960. Mr. MacGilvray is a candidate for the 
doctorate at Clark University. He took up his duties on June 20. 


The Historical Society of York County has announced the 
resignation on May 1 of Daniel R. Porter as director. Mr. Porter, 
who has been with the Society since September, 1958, has accepted 
a position with the Ohio Historical Society as assistant director. 
The speaker at the Society’s annual meeting on April 6 was 
Frederick Rath, president of the American Association for State 
and Local History. He discussed the role of interpretation in his- 
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torical museums and restorations. Recent museum exhibits have 
featured local artists and costumed dolls portraying the dress of 
the wives of Presidents from Martha Washington to Mrs. Ken- 


nedy. On May 7 a concert of the Moravian College Choir featured 
the Tannenberg organ. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Bucknell University has announced the appointment of Arthur 
Joseph Slavin, a doctoral candidate at the University of North Caro- 
lina, to the position of assistant professor of history, effective in 
September, 1961. On April 27 and 28, Dr. William Skinner of 
Cornell gave both public and private lectures on racial tensions 
and cultural patterns in southeastern Asia. Charles T. Butler of 
the Pennsylvania State University Center at Hazleton gave a lec- 
ture on May 2 on Russia as seen by a tourist. Both men were 
sponsored by the department of history. 


J. Cutler Andrews, professor of history at Chatham College, 
presented a paper on “Pittsburgh During the Civil War” at a 
session of the Pittsburgh Civil War Round Table on April 12. 


Sister Consuelo Maria, chairman of the department of history 
at Chestnut Hill College, is a visiting professor at Catholic Uni- 
versity during the summer session. James Sullivan, instructor in 
the department, is spending the summer in research in the Balfour 
Papers at the British Museum. 


At Clarion State College Dr. Helen Knuth has been elected 
chairman of the social studies department succeeding Dr. Bert 
Anson. 


New members of the history faculty at Duquesne University 
include James G. Lydon, John J. Lyon, and Leonard J. Swidler. 


Geneva College was host on April 6 to the history departments 
of Grove City, Slippery Rock State, Thiel, Westminster, and 
Youngstown Colleges. Charles W. Akers of Geneva spoke on 
Thomas Hollis, an “Old Whig” who helped to promote liberal 
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political ideas in Europe and America during the eighteenth 
century. 


Gettysburg College has appointed John R. Stemen assistant pro- 
fessor of history effective in September. Dr. Stemen, a specialist 
in Far Eastern history, has been a member of the faculty at the 
University of Delaware. 


The University of Kentucky Press has just published The 
Liberty Line: The Legend of the Underground Railroad, by Larry 
Gara, chairman of the department of history and political science 
at Grove City College. 


Dennis J. McCarthy has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of history at LaSalle College. The department added 
Dr. John S. Cziraky in September, 1960, and will add Brother 
Lewis, F.S.C., in September, 1961. Dr. Ivan Rudnytsky has re- 
ceived grants from the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council to enable him to do research 
in the Carpatho-Ukraine during 1961-62. 


Dean Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania was 
the commencement speaker at Lebanon Valley College on June 4. 
His topic was “We Do It by Tens.” Dean Nichols was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Social Sciences. 


At Lehigh University Joseph A. Dowling has been promoted 
from assistant to associate professor of history. Dr. Raymond G. 
Cowherd’s study on “The Humanitarian Reform of the English 
Poor Laws from 1782 to 1815” was published in the June, 1960, 
Proceedings (Vol. 104, No. 3), of the American Philosophical 
Society. Dr. Cowherd will be on leave in 1961-62 to complete 
work on a book on the formation of British economic policy. Pro- 
fessor Rocco J. Tresolini is a contributor to Cases in State and 
Local Government, edited by Richard T. Frost and published in 
April. He has been elected a member of the executive council of 
the Pennsylvania Political Science and Public Administration As- 
sociation. John M. Haight, Jr., has received honorable mention 
for the Koren Prize of the Society for French Historical Studies 
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for his article, “France, the United States and the Munich Crisis,” 
published in the December issue of the Journal of Modern His- 
tory. He has received a grant from the Society for French Cultural 
Service and Educational Aid which enabled him to continue re- 
search in France this summer on Franco-American relations from 
1935 to 1940. George W. Kyte has recently published in the 
South Carolina Historical Magasine a study of Nathanael Greene’s 
plans for the capture of Charleston during the Revolution. John 
F. Looney, a doctoral graduate of the University in June, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor at St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, beginning in September. 


Pennsylvania State University has appointed Alexander Werth 
of Paris, France, Visiting Professor of Contemporary History from 
January to June, 1962. The author of a number of books on recent 
history, Mr. Werth specializes in France and Russia. The depart- 
ment will be joined in September, 1961, by William R. Johnson of 
the University of Washington, who has been appointed instructor. 


St. Francis College on May 2 sponsored a public address by 
Alfred G. Pundt of Pennsylvania State University on “The Uses 
of the Past.” 


The department of history at St. Vincent College has appointed 
Anthony R. Black and Samuel J. Astorino as members of the 
faculty. Both men will receive their doctorates in June; Black 
irom Notre Dame University and Astorino from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Hoh-cheung Mui of the department of history at Wilkes 
College has received a grant for continued research on the British 
tea trade. Mrs. Mui of the department of sociology is also working 
on the project. This summer they will do research at the Hunt- 
ington Library and Harvard. 


York Junior College has appointed Philip C. Marshall of Cedar 
Crest College a member of the history faculty effective in Sep- 
tember. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


At the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission there 
have been a number of recent changes in the staff. Dr. S. W. 
Higginbotham, director of the Bureau of Research, Publications, 
and Records, resigned to accept a position with Rice University 
as professor of history, dean of students, and assistant to the pres- 
ident. Donald H. Kent, former chief of the Division of Research 
and Publications, succeeded him as director. William A. Hunter, 
associate historian, succeeded Mr. Kent as chief of the division. 
Henry Howard Eddy, archivist and chief of the Division of 
Public Records with the Commission since 1948, retired and was 
succeeded by Frank B. Evans, associate archivist. Robert P. L. 
Frick, chief of the Division of Historic Sites and Properties, re- 
signed to become director of the restoration of Boscobel near Tarry- 
town, New York. Earl B. Mower was appointed chief of the 
Division. 


Gettysburg College is holding its fourth annual Civil War Study 
Group July 30 to August 4. From July 30 to August 1 the em- 
phasis will be on Union generalship during the Gettysburg cam- 
paign. Freeman Cleaves will lecture on Meade, Edward J. Nichols 
on Reynolds, Glenn S. Tucker on Hancock, and John A. Car- 
penter on Howard. The second portion of the program will consist 
of a three-day tour of Civil War battlefields in Virginia. Informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing Dr. Robert L. Bloom, Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Albert G. Brehm’s History—St. Marys Church is more than the 
history of a church, for it tells the story of the foundation and 
growth of the German Catholic settlement of St. Marys in Elk 
County. It includes a number of letters and other sources on the 
early development of this community. Students of the history of 
organized community foundation in Pennsylvania will find many 
interesting points of comparison and contrast in this account of 
a Catholic community. Published by Lenze Associated Enterprises, 
Inc., of St. Marys, this well-printed and attractively illustrated 
booklet is available in soft covers for $1.50, plus 15 cents postage. 


Charles E. Peterson, supervisory architect for the National Park 
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Service in Philadelphia, received a distinguished service award 
from the Department of the Interior in April. He has been with 
the Park Service since 1929. 


The Harmonie Associates are presenting “Man’s Reach” for 
the sixth season at Old Economy in Ambridge from July 5 to 
August 26. Performances are given on Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday nights. The play is being given in connection 
with the Summer Session Drama Program of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, with students playing some of the minor 
roles. 


John K. Heyl, Allentown architect, has been appointed to the 
National Committee on the Preservation of Historic Buildings and 
will act as preservation officer for Pennsylvania. Mr. Heyl is 
architect for the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion’s restoration of Ephrata Cloister. 


Historic York County, a nonprofit corporation established for 
the purpose of purchasing, restoring, and maintaining historic land- 
marks, is undertaking the restoration of the Gates House and the 
Golden Plough Tavern. A drive for funds was launched in April. 
Contributions may be sent to the organization at P. O. Box 1084, 
York. 


Ceremonies were held at Driftwood in Cameron County on May 
30 at the point where the famous Bucktails began to raft down 
the Sinnemahoning and West Branch until they reached a rail- 
head at Lock Haven. Local celebrations were held at Port Al- 
legany, Eldred, Mt. Jewett, Ducke Center, Smethport, Bradford, 
and Kane, and were followed by a motorcade to Driftwood. 
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EpITED By NoRMAN B. WILKINSON 


Forts on the Pennsylvania Frontier, 1753-1758. By William A. Hunter. 
(Harrisburg: The Pennsylvan‘a Historical and Museum Commission, 


1960. Pp. 596. $5.00.) 


While it certainly did not appear glamorous at the time, in retrospect the 
period of the French and Indian wars has assumed a romantic atmosphere. 
Dreaded savages of many a western and northern tribe attacked our frontiers, 
aided and abetted by the crafty French. There were massacres and bloody 
encounters; heroic leaders had their day defending a beleaguered Pennsyl- 
vania. From Maryland to the Delaware, forts were built’ to thwart the 
invaders. Many a colonist received military training which he would later 
use to advantage during the Revolution. 

In this conflict, the Pennsylvania forts played a pivotal though some- 
times futile role, which was first described in two volumes compiled by an 
unpaid commission and published by the Commonwealth in 1896. Twenty 
years later, the set was reissued with some additional material. Although 
these volumes understandably fall short of professionally researched history, 
they have remained the standard work until superseded in part by Mr. 
Hunter’s book which details the history of those forts built before the 
Forbes campaign of 1758. We look forward to his second volume which 
will complete the story by covering the forts built in 1758 and later. 

In the modestly priced volume under review, we have a discussion of 
Pennsylvania’s earliest frontier forts, whether built by Virginia rivals, 
French enemies, or Pennsylvania soldiers. Each fort is allotted a separate 
section, and its history is carried beyond 1758 when necessary to round out 
its story. In addition, background material on the Indians is included to 
explain their position and reaction to the imperial conflict in which they 
were the pawns. 

This sympathetic picture of the Indians is one of Mr. Hunter’s many 
valuable contributions. Another contribution is the clear light he has thrown 
on Pennsylvania’s military forces, the troops that were raised year after 
year. Of course, the main theme, the forts and the multitudinous details of 
their existence and demise, represents the major weight of this book. Using 
sources not available to the earlier writers and employing an authoritative 
historical apnroach, Mr. Hunter has separated fact from fiction. His 
thoroughly documented and usefully illustrated work is one in which scholars 
may place full reliance. 

Basically, this is a book for the scholar, a mine of research from which 
he can draw. Each section on an individual fort is an entity in itself; the 
material is all there. This is good from a research point of view, but 
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readability necessarily suffers. An event which equally affected two or more 
forts will be found described in each section. A quote by Washington ap- 
pears in the text in full or in part three times within seventeen pages. 
Other quoted matter is also repeated and one becomes familiar with many 
episodes by reading them two or more times. 

Aside from this minor repetition in presentation, Mr. Hunter’s book 
represents, in its factual, dispassionate manner, a solid contribution, reflect- 
ing intensive research and a complete knowledge of his subject. The role 
of the forts is soundly assessed, and the strategy behind the shifting defenses 
of colonial Pennsylvania is forthrightly described. He leaves to others the 
task of clothing his facts with romance, his fort builders and garrison 
leaders with flesh and blood. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania NicHoLtas B. WAINWRIGHT 


Ouakers and the Atlantic Culture. By Frederick B. Tolles. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 160. $3.95.) 


Everyone should read this book, but students of Pennsylvania, of religion, 
or of the colonial period, must read it. This unqualified endorsement does 
not mean Mr. Tolles has written a faultless book. On the contrary these 
essays, written over a fifteen-year span, are frequently repetitious. While 
critical, the book is pro-Quaker and unabashedly present-minded. Its title 
and scope owe much to World War II and to NATO, and its prime object 
is to make the Quaker vision of perfection the goal of our Atlantic 
civilization. 

In the hands of a lesser historian such a procedure would invite disaster 
or at least distortion. Mr. Tolles, however, successfully illuminates both 
past and present. His essays are chock-full of ideas—some original and 
some gleaned from his vast knowledge of Quaker literature—and these are 
appropriately supported. Mr. Tolles also explains many of the apparent 
paradoxes associated with the Society of Friends. He argues, for example, 
that Quakers created and maintained a close-knit community, stretching 
from England to Newfoundland to Surinam, despite their intense indi- 
vidualism. Every man had the “Inner Light,” but the Light itself did not 
differ from man to man. Organization, close communication, and discipline 
made Quakers similar rather than diverse. 

The Quaker attitude toward politics, which involves the manipulation of 
power, has been ambivalent rather than paradoxical. Some Quakers have 
forsaken politics to maintain their ideals and have forfeited their o portunity 
to win partial victories, while others have compromised principle to achieve 
small reforms. Mr. Tolles suggests that both attitudes are necessary. 
Ultimate goals are not forgotten yet some progress is made. A third role, 
that of “divine lobbyist” is available to the Friend. He may confront heads 
of state condemning their behavior as George Fox, the first Quaker, did 
to Oliver Cromwell, and Rufus Jones, the great modern Quaker, did to the 
leaders of the Gestapo. 
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Mr. Tolles’ essay “Quakerism, Capitalism, and Science” points up two O 
paradoxes. The Quaker sense of “community,” of social responsibility, and 
even of service to humanity, are balanced by Quaker individualism. This i 
individualism, when applied to business, has made Quakers singularly suc- | n 
cessful. Regarding Quakerism as an extension of, rather than a reaction to f a 
Puritanism, Mr. Tolles argues that Quakers outdid even the Puritans in f s 
the rise of capitalism. And here, as in politics, the Quaker experience can 
perhaps resolve the clash between social responsibility and justice on the t 
one hand, and individual liberty and economic freedom on the other. An- r 
other apparent paradox is the close connection between supposedly anti- d 
intellectual, irrational Quakers and the new Baconian experimental, rational i 
science. This paradox is resolved by the observation that while Fox was 
indeed anti-intellectual and irrational, the next generation represented by ' 1 
William Penn definitely was not. Later Quakers did not despise reason— 1 
they utilized it. Furthermore, and more basically, the Quakers were empirical 
and utilitarian in their religion. Behavior concerned them more than did 1 
abstract beliefs. They were especially interested in immediate experience 


which was the very essence of the new science. 


Mr. Tolles points out that Quakers have made a significant esthetic con- 
tribution. While their lives were impoverished by the rejection of music, 
painting, sculpture, drama, and poetry, their ideal of functional simplicity 
in architecture, cabinetmaking, and prose was strikingly modern. Their 
concept of form which follows function appeals to a generation influenced 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. 

The question why Philadelphia Quakers rejected the Great Awakening 
has a'so attracted Mr. Tolles. His answer is social rather than theological. 
There were basic religious and social similarities between George White- 
field and the original Quakers, but eighteenth century Philadelphians were 
aristocrats who hated religious enthusiasm. Heirs themselves of an enthu- 
siastic, lower class religion, they failed to recognize their own ancestors. 

Social station, not religious views, determined their behavior. 

The final essay on culture in early Pennsylvania calls the melting pot } 
concept insipid stew, and claims that selective borrowing from many cultures 
produced American civilization. Furthermore, colonial Pennsylvania is a 
laboratory where the interaction between Quakers, Germans, and Scotch- 

Irish can be investigated. Mr. Tolles asserts, but does not prove to my satis- 
faction, that the flourishing culture of colonial Philadelphia resulted from 

the richness, variety, and cultural interaction in its hinterland. William 
Penn’s greatest contribution was providing the freedom that led to cultural } 
pluralism. 

For freedom is the very essence of Quaker life: freedom from materialism 
that deadens the soul; from pride that leads to racial discrimination; from 
self-centeredness that denies the interdependence of men; and from hatred 
that leads to violence and war. These freedoms comprise a vision of perfec- 
tion. This vision is the greatest Quaker contribution to the Atlantic culture. 


The Pennsylvania State University Art HooGENBOOM 
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Origin of the American Revolution: 1759-1766. By Bernhard Knollenberg. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. 486. $8.50.) 


Revolutions are not spontaneous in their combustion. The minds of people 
must be prepared to accept a decisive break with the past; infinite discussion 
and thought are prerequisite to the action by which old and familiar ties are 
sundered. 

It would be folly to attempt to define the time-span required to prepare 
the mind of man for rebellion. History furnishes no accurate guide in this 
respect. Indeed, students of the origins of revolution continue to find it 
difficult to resolve their differences. The study under review is an apt 
illustration of this dilemma. 

It is Mr. Knollenberg’s thesis that the American mind was prepared for 
rebellion: within the five-year span between 1759 and 1764. It is his con- 
viction that the principal British colonies in North America were driven 
to the point of rebellion during these years by a series of provocative meas- 
ures adopted by the home authorities.’ He believes, moreover, that the 
persistence of these grievances was decisive in the ultimate resort to 
revolution. 

It is significant that the author associates the Stamp Act of 17605 with 
these measures primarily in the role of a catalyst that unleashed a force 
already generated to combustible proportions. The ensuing Stamp Act 
uprising, he observes, stemmed from the colonial conviction that resistance, 
even at the risk of war, was now necessary to prevent further encroach- 
ments upon the political rights of the people. He acknowledges that the 
subsequent repeal of the Stamp Act averted war, but he asserts that the 
failure of the British government to remove other current causes of colonial 
irritation kindled the spirit that propelled the mounting discontent toward 
ultimate civil conflict. 

In a series of twenty-one chapters, the author presents a vigorous and 
often convincing defense of his views. He has spared no effort in gathering 
the materials that buttress his statements. His bibliography, appendices, and 
full notes attest to his thoroughness. The result is an exceedingly persuasive 
interpretation of the origin of the American Revolution. 

Historians, however, will find here much that is challengeable. Few 
studies of the origins of the war have rested their case so completely upon 
such specialized determinants. In doing this Mr. Knollenberg tends ‘to dis- 
count the view that the roots of the revolt go deeper into the colonial period. 
His suggestion that the colonials were happy with things as they were prior 
to 1759 and that there was little sentiment for independence, while accept- 
able, will not satisfy those who find many instances of the weakening of 
the imperial bonds in the earlier years. The viewpoint that the seeds of 
independence had long been sown and that they needed but little cultivation 
to push them into rapid growth has adherents who will want their day in 
court with Mr. Knollenberg. The author’s treatment of the Stamp Act will 
also provoke questions, particularly in view of recent studies emphasizing 
its significance in the development of revolutionary sentiment. Whatever 
the challenge, however, this study will be its own best advocate. No student 
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of the subject can afford to be complacent about his own views should they 
differ from those here presented. 

Although Mr. Knollenberg rests his case on his interpretation of events 
which are concluded with the repeal of the Stamp Act, he does not end his 
study with that episode. In a concisely written epilogue he carries the story 
to the outbreak of fighting in 1775. His decision to do this was a wise one, 
for it provides the reader with a sense of the fulfillment of the author’s 
purpose and strengthens the author’s case. 

Studies of this type are a welcome addition to the vast literature upon 
the subject of the American Revolution. Written with verve and exhaustively 
researched, Mr. Knollenberg’s volume demands the attention of all students 
of the era. 


Muhlenberg College Vicror L. JouNsoNn 


Black Rock: Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania Dutch. By George Kor- 
son. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. 453. $7.50.) 


Ever since 1789, when Dr. Benjamin Rush, distinguished surgeon and 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, wrote “An Account 
of the Manners of the German Inhabitants of Pennsylvania” it has been 
taken for granted that the Pennsylvania Germans were primarily tillers of 
the soil. It remained for George Korson, historian and folklorist, to prove 
that the Pennsylvania Germans, traditionally an agricultural people, played 
an important part in the discovery of anthracite coal in eastern Pennsylvania, 
in the development of the mining industry, and in the subsequent building 
of canals and railroads as transportation avenues for that industry. 

In the presentation of this obscure chapter in the cultural history of the 
Pennsylvania Germans the author has preferred to follow Mr. Dooley’s 
concept of history, when he says: “If any wan comes along with a histhry 
iv Greece or Rome that’ll show me th’ people fightin’, gettin’ dhrunk, makin’ 
love, gettin’ married, owin’ th’ grocery man an’ bein’ without hard-coal, 
I'll believe they was a Greece or Rome, but not befure. . . .” Mr. Dooley 
would have been pleased with George Korson. 

This work was begun at a time when twilight had already descended 
upon the coal industry after more than a century of intensive activity, but 
the author did not lack for material. A skilled researcher in Pennsylvania 
history and folklore for many years, he left no printed sources in the way 
of local histories, newspapers, and industrial reports unturned. From these, 
and from his many tape recordings by aged informants, the author culled 
what he believed was interesting, significant, and characteristic of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. As a scholar of integrity he distinguishes between 
fact and fancy, engaged not so much in disentangling the threads of history 
and of lore, as in interweaving them into a whoie fabric. And yet the further 
one follows his fascinating narrative the more one is inclined to believe that 
the subtitle of this book is a misnomer, and that Korson the historian has 
outdone Korson the folklorist. That he himself sensed this, would seem to 
be indicated in the first defensive paragraphs of the Preface, in which he 
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expresses his belief in the functiona! view of folklore; namely, that folklore, 
as expressed in the words of Louis C. Jones, Director of the New York 
State Historical Association, is the most fragile kind of history—that it 
is the part of history which is unwritten, until somebody takes the trouble 
to preserve it. 

In his well documented first chapter the author denudes the legendary 
discoverer of anthracite coal who has long held a place beside such Amer- 
ican folk heroes as Paul Bunyan and Johnny Appleseed and proves Philip 
Ginder to have been a German immigrant from the Palatinate who took 
his oath of allegiance in Philadelphia in 1746. Ginder established himself 
as a miller in the Mahoning Valley forty-five years later and became a 
respected trustee of the Reformed Church congregation. He was not the first 
to discover anthracite coal; but in 1791 he came upon anthracite coal, not 
while hunting game, as the legend goes, but while looking for conglomerate 
rock from which to cut his millstones. If the tax lists of ‘“over-the-mountain” 
settlers include the name of “Philip Kinder” as early as 1754, one can only 
wonder how he took up milling in 1791; and further, where those early 
settlers procured stones for their gristmills in the intervening years. It 
could hardly have been unknown to them that millstones of high quality 
were being quarried in Lancaster County as early as the 1770's. 

In considering the various spellings of the hero’s name, the author finds 
“Ginter” most frequently in print, but for himself accepts “Ginder,” ap- 
parently without realizing that both forms are only a Palatine dialect colora- 
tion of “Guenther” (also without /), common both as a German given 
name and family name, from the Old High German components gund 
(battle) and Aeri (host or army). It would be interesting to know whether 
the term “stone coal” derives from the German “Steinkohlen” (anthracite 
has been known in Germany since the twelfth century) in distinction to 
lignite and bituminous coal, and whether it even suggested the title of the 
book. 

In the next eight chapters Korson sets forth the history of the anthracite 
coal industry with special emphasis upon the part the Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
have taken in it. We need only to mention successive chapters to denote the 
scope of the material: When Anthracite Made Steel; The World’s Largest 
Canal System; Cradle of American Railroading; Monopoly Takes Over, etc., 
a fascinating narrative burgeoning forth a wealth of details, interesting, 
thongh frequently irrelevant, in which the modicum of mining lore of the 
Pennsylvania Germans becomes submerged. 

The author’s vast erudition and the amazing virtuosity exhibited in the 
presentation of his material is nowhere better illustrated than on the two 
pages 164 and 165, in the course of which we learn about the pioneer settlers 
of Lykens Valley; about Simon Gratz, for example, founder of the town 
of Gratz, scion of a prominent Jewish Philadelphia family, descended “like 
other Pennsylvania Dutch,” from eighteenth-century immigrants from Ger- 
many, whose father Michael, together with his brother Barnard, emigrated 
from Silesia and landed in Philadelphia in 1756. 

In the remaining chapters the author focuses upon a comparatively small 
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area, namely, the west end of Schuylkill County, where he believes the 
Pennsylvania German miners who commute between their farms and the 
coal mines are the best conveyors of their folklore. We read about their 
folkways: their cookery, their dialect and “Dutchisms,” their courtship and 
marriage (not overlooking the perennial subject of bundling), their folk 
medicine and pow-wowing, most of it familiar and common to all Penn- 
sylvania German areas, but now interspersed with ghost stories and mule- 
driver legends—a veritable potpourri, interesting enough, but only too easily 
lending the notion that it constitutes a distinctive mining lore. In all this 
the author seems not to have drawn a sharp line between what is lore and 
what is folklore, between common folk property and what is unique and 
solely mining folklore of the Pennsylvania “Dutch” miners. 

Research for the material found in this book was made possible by a 
three-year Guggenheim grant. The author feels that the results have been 
gratifying in all types except in Folksong and Balladry. Why did the Penn- 
sylvania German coal miners not create mining songs as did their British, 
Welsh, Scottish, and Irish fellow American miners? (See Korson’s Songs 
and Ballads of the Anthracite Miner, N. Y., 1927.) It is a question that 
awaits an answer. 

This book was brought to publication with the assistance of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. A part of the edition was furnished with a Foreword 
by Homer T. Rosenberger, President of the Pennsylvania German Society, 
and distributed among its members as Volume 59 of its publications. It is 
dedicated to the late William S. Troxell, the beloved dialect columnist, 
known far and wide as “Pumpernickel Bill.” 

Despite its rather slender content with respect to the mining folklore of 
the Pennsylvania Germans, in the stricter connotation of that term, this 
book will remain a unique and generous contribution to our Americana, 


Muhlenberg College Preston A. BARBA 


The Farmer’s Age: Agriculture, 1815-1860. By Paul W. Gates. [Henry 
David, Harold U. Faulkner, Louis M. Hacker, Curtis P. Nettels and 
Fred A. Shannon, eds., The. Economic History of the United States, v. 
III.} (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. Pp. 460. $6.00.) 


This fresh and significant treatment of American agricultural development 
between the Era of Good Feelings and the eve of the Civil War is a wel- 
come addition to the modern Economic History of the United States series. 
Like its companion volumes, The Farmer’s Age is scholarly, readable, and 
timely and likely to be the standard work in its field for many years. 

It is a book which deals with all important phases of American agriculture 
of the 1815-1860 period, its nineteen chapters spanning the forty-five years 
with an approach that is at times chronological and at times topical. The 
first two chapters set the stage with descriptions of agriculture in both 
North and South in 1815, and are followed by chapters devoted to public 
land policies and settlement. In these, Professor Gates discusses problems 
of credit and tenancy; the waves of land speculation which reached their 
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peaks in 1818-1819, 1836, and again in 1855-56; the role of the Illinois 
Central Railroad; and the various steps which led in the direction of a 
free land policy. 

Successive sections are concerned with crops and livestock, with a chapter 
on prairie farming interposed. The chapter titled “The Border South: 
Tobacco, Flax, and Hemp,” provides an excellent survey of tobacco culture 
and its problems, although but one paragraph actually pertains to flax. 
Particularly good, also, are the chapters on cotton, rice and sugar, and on 
grain farming. Hay, fruit, and vegetables are lumped together, and there 
are separate chapters on livestock and on dairy farming. The chapter on 
farm labor and farm machinery is cogent and provocative and emphasizes 
both the historian’s neglect of the hired hand and the importance of the 
technological changes taking place in agriculture prior to 1860. 

Certainly one of the most fascinating stories in the book is that of the 
constant search for new species of plants and animals and the many attempts 
to import such exotic products as silkworms, Chinese sugar cane, and 
Asiatic fowls. In addition, Gates notes the activities of government in help- 
ing to discover or develop improved crops, livestock, or farm techniques, 
cither at the level of the county fair, through state soil surveys or inspec- 
tion laws, or by federal tariff policy or the work of the early patent office 
in compiling agricultural statistics. 

Important, too, was the role of the press, ranging from general news- 
papers like Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, which printed much on 
agriculture, to a host of early specialized farm journals like John S. 
Skinner’s American Farmer, or the Farmers’ Register, edited in 1841 by 
“Crotchety old Edmund Ruffin.” As the author points out, such editors 
were often crusaders for a technical training for future farmers, though most 
agricultural schools were of a private or semi-private nature until the 
movement for publicly supported agricultural colleges picked up momentum 
in the 1850’s and culminated in the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862. 

One of the later chapters considers the Far West, with attention focused 
primarily (and perhaps unduly) on California, while the concluding section, 
“Economic Problems,” returns to general questions of credit and markets, 
stressing the inadequacies of the somewhat rigid credit structure and the 
need for expanding markets in an age when agriculture was growing in- 
creasingly commercial and complex. 

Clad appropriately in a cover as green as June corn in Iowa, the volume 
contains at least thirty-one handsome illustrations and as many charts and 
tables, the latter drawn mainly from the census returns. Footnotes, bibliog- 
raphy, and indexing are in order, although because it is selective and an- 
notated, the bibliography does not do full justice to the very extensive 
amount of research in all types of sources—manuscripts, periodicals, mono- 
graphs, and government documents—that have gone into this work. A com- 
plete bibliography, drawn from the footnotes and published separately, would 
be a valuable tool for other toilers in the field. 

If there are criticisms, they may well be matters of opinion. Some readers 
may disagree with the neglect of the South and the Southwest where land 
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policy is concerned. Texans will note that California land problems are a 
given fairly detailed treatment, while those of the Lone Star State are a 
not mentioned. To call Sir James Caird “England's best-known agricultural t 
authority” of the late 1850's perhaps does an injustice to such men as John is 
Mechi, Henry Stephens, and John Chalmers Morton. Proofreaders have 0 
left an occasional inconsistency in the footnoting but these are hardly s 
noticeable. Even more obscure is the misspelling of Centre County on page a 


471. Only a Pennsylvanian would note that; only a Pennsylvanian would 


care, i 
Beginning students and advanced specialists in agricultural history will 2 
have occasion to return again and again to the pages of The Farmer's Age. \ 


Almost certainly, it is a book that will wear well with the passage of time. 


The Pennsylvania State University CLARK C. SPENCE : 
: : Diet pa , ( 
Readings the History of American Agriculture. Edited by Wayne D. 
Rasmussen. (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 340. | 


$6.50.) 


The compilation ot a collection of “Readings” in any field of history pre- 
supposes a genuine need for a volume of that nature. In the realm of Amer- 
ican agricultural history that need has been acute. Since the publication of 
Louis B. Schmidt and Earle D. Ross, Readings in the Economic History 
of American Agriculture in 1925 no major work of this character has 
appeared, and regrettably Schmidt and Ross has long been out of print. 
Much more recently Fred A. Shannon in American Farmers’ Movements 
traced, through text and documents, the course of agrarian unrest in the 
United States. However Professor Shannon's volume is brief and limited 
in scope. 

Certain guideposts placed by the editor of this volume of readings are 
apparent. Dr. Rasmussen, who is an agricultural historian with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, wisely eschewed the choice of selections 
of secondary material from historians and others who have written in the 
field of agricultural history, the pattern followed by Schmidt and Ross. Nor 
did he collect a series ot documents in the normal usage of the term, a 
compendium of petitions, proclamations, statutes, and court decisions, many 
of which are easily accessible in the standard collections of readings in 
American history. Instead he turned for his basic material to contemporary 
accounts of a less formal sort. Important innovators and others who in- 
fluenced the advance of American agriculture are permitted to speak for 
themselves through extracts from their writings. These range widely, from 
I:li Whitney’s discussion of his invention of the cotton gin to Henry A. 
Wallace’s report on “The Revolution in Corn Breeding.” Virtually every 
facet of our agricultural evolution is covered in some fifty-two substantial 
selections, which are grouped within eight broad chronological periods. 

The selections deal with English antecedents, the adaptation of Indian 
crops and methods, land policies of the national government, agricultural 
implements, new breeds of livestock and new strains of crops, the wars 
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against plant and animal diseases and soil depletion, changes in marketing, 
agencies of agricultural education and improvement, and government policies 
toward agriculture. This catalogue of topics does not imply that the work 
is an encyclopedia of American farming; such is not the case. The culling 
of the material to be included is extremely well done. The selections are oi 
sufficient length that the whole problem can be grasped, and its significance 
appreciated. 

Dr. Rasmussen has provided continuity within the book by excellent 
introductions to the selections included. These are perspicacious, thoughtful 
and informative to the lay reader; they combine late scholarship with skillful 
writing. They further provide the reader with a summary development of 
American agriculture and in doing so underline the very real need for a 
new history of American agriculture. 

Other useful features ot the book are “A Chronology of American Agri- 
cultural History” covering the period from 1493 to 1958. In this, among 
the significant “firsts” are statements at each decennial census year giving 
the proportion of the population gainfully employed in agriculture. These 
proportions decrease from 90 per cent so employed in 1790 to 11 per cent 
in 1950. Sic transit gloria agricolac! The usefulness of the book is further 
enhanced by a brief but careful list of “Selected Readings in the History 
of American Agriculture.” The inclusion of an adequate index and attrac- 
tive illustrations make the volume one of high value to the professional 
historian, but one which the casual student of American life may read 
with interest and with profit. 


The Pennsylvania State University New A. McNair 


Brass-Knuckle Crusade. The Great Know-Nothing Conspiracy: 1820-1860. 
By Carleton Beals. (New York: Hastings House, 1960. Pp. 312. $5.95.) 


The problems of assimilation inherent in a democracy made up of diverse 
races, nationalities, and creeds have made nativism a perennially fascinating 
subject for American historians. Students of Pennsylvania history have 
additional reasons to be interested in the anti-foreign movements of the pre- 
Civil War period. Bloody riots occurred between nativists and Irish immi- 
grants in Philadelphia during May and July of 1844. Know-Nothingism was 
strong enough in 1854 to be decisive in the election of James Pollock to 
the governorship, and to dominate the legislature which sat in 1855. Phila- 
delphia was the scene of important national nativist meetings, including the 
convention that nominated Millard Fillmore for the presidency in 1856. 

Beals’ volume, a part of the American Procession Series, appears to be 
intended primarily for the layman rather than the professional scholar. It 
can be seriously recommended to neither. Beals equates all nativism with 
the most reprehensible forms of bigotry, and further distorts his subject by 
focusing attention chiefly upon the most lurid aspects of the movement, 
sometimes in a prose style worthy of a Mickey Spillane novel. In his 
account indignation replaces understanding, and all nativists appear as 
sinister and malevolent figures who pursue their selfish and sordid activities 
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in a constant atmosphere of sensuality, violence, and intrigue. Such a ful 
one-sided interpretation is scarcely tenable, despite the undeniable fact that dr 
the Know-Nothing movement contained a large measure of intolerance Ti 


and hate. 
It is easy for partisanship to be aroused in a study of the background 
and progress of the nativist cause. Even Ray Allen Billington’s massively Le 
documented study The Protestant Crusade suffers from a proneness to see 
little but religious bigotry in the movement. The historical scholarship of 
the past two decades, however, has deepened our perspective on the sub- 


ject. Oscar Handlin has demonstrated that many New England reformers ol 
opposed the Irish not primarily because the latter were Catholics, but be- di 
cause they were conservative and opposed to such causes as constitutional sl 
reform and abolitionism. W. Darrell Overdyke has shown that anti- 0 
Catholicism was tangential rather than basic to southern Know-Nothingism ; th 
that the real impetus to the movement in the slave states was supplied by a u 
deep fear of the political power which immigration was giving to the North a 
and a conviction that many immigrants, especially Germans, were ardent c 
abolitionists. 

John Higham has probed the relationship of status rivalries and other 0 
tensions to nativism, and David B. Davis has recently shown how the root- p 
lessness of Americans in an era of rapid political and economic change t 
induced them to search for a commitment to higher values in a variety of t 


movements designed to counter imagined subversive influences. Many of ; 
these findings are reflected in the excellent treatment of nativism contained 


F 
in the sixth chapter of Maldwyn Allen Jones’ American Immigration, part i 
of the University of Chicago’s History of American Civilisation series. 1 
Until a more extended treatment comes along, this brief account will serve 
both the scholar and the general public well. 1 


Beals’ tendency to oversimplify can be discerned in his treatment of the 
Philadelphia riots of 1844. Actually, both these riots and the burning of 
the Ursuline Convent in Boston a decade earlier were largely carried out 
by lower-class elements and incurred the condemnation of many nativists 
who believed in the sanctity of private property and refused to sanction 
violence. Many laborers who felt that recent Irish arrivals were taking 
their jobs away from them were eager to strike back, and a good number 
of those who participated in the Philadelphia affrays against the Irish 
were actually immigrants themselves. 
Clearly pre-Civil War nativism does not yield readily to any simple 
formula. Fear of Catholicism was manifested not only by intolerant bigots 
but also by liberals who sincerely believed that religious absolutism in any 
form was a threat to the advancement of liberty. Distrust of the foreigner 
was present not only among reactionaries who dreaded social change, but 
also among reformers who objected to the way in which eastern political 
bosses herded masses of immigrants to the polls to support a party which 
elected “Doughfaces” to the presidency and seemed ever more friendly to 
slavery as the decade of the ’fifties wore along. Both perspectives must be 
appreciated if an important part of the American past is to be seen in its 
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fullness and diversity. Beals, in failing to do this, has produced an over- 
drawn work which will only mislead the audience for whom it is intended. 


The Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Del. W. Davin Lewis 


Labor in America: A History. Second Revised Edition. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960. Pp. 435. 
$5.50.) 


Writing the story of labor from its beginnings in America to the present, 
or even writing a segment of that story, is in many ways an extremely 
difficult task for the historian. In order to give it fullest meaning, the story 
should include accounts of the society in which workingmen lived—accounts 
of both the larger society of the state or nation and the smaller society of 
the community—of the relationship of governments to labor—organized or 
unorganized—and of the effect of economic conditions. It should also include 
accounts of labor activities and organizations, of labor’s attitudes, of working 
conditions and living conditions. 

What makes the task of writing such a story so difficult is the meagreness 
of source material. Official publications, contemporary periodicals and news- 
papers, and the papers of public figures provide a foundation for some of 
the story. But the more intimate material which would breathe life into 
the story is missing. Newspapers provide accounts—accurate and inaccurate 
—of dramatic episodes in the history of workingmen, but there are few, if 
any, accounts of workingmen’s reactions to events. Although “official” think- 
ing and actions of trades unions are easy to find, there is almost no way of 
learning about the internal quarrels, antagonisms, and compromises that 
laid the foundations for the official thought or act. The public opinions of 
labor leaders on most issues are relatively easy to discover, but private 
attitudes about men, issues, and events are as elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp 
—even the private letters of labor leaders read as though they were intended 
for public consumption. Sociological studies and journalistic accounts of 
working conditions are available but few accounts by workingmen them- 
selves. What the labor historian lacks is a library of trade union records 
and a large collection of letters, diaries, and memoirs that would provide 
a behind-the-scenes view. 

It was within this vacuum that Foster Rhea Dulles first published his 
Labor in America in 1949. Although handicapped, Professor Dulles used 
the traditional sources and secondary materials available and combined them 
with his not inconsiderable skill as a penman to produce a brief, readable, 
and generally sympathetic account of American labor from the introduction 
of indentured servitude to the passage of the Taft-Hartley act—an account 
highlighted by materials carefully selected to give a measure of drama to 
the story. 

In his second revised edition of Labor in America Professor Dulles has 
made no change in his original narrative—an approach which is under- 
standable since publishers do not like to reset type on a book which has 
proved itself. At the same time, it is unfortunate that he did not include 
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the new materials and interpretations which researchers have lately explored: ; ‘ 
particularly the works of David A. Shannon on the socialists, of James O. - 
Morris on the industrial-craft union controversy within the AFL, and of 8 
Marc Karson on the influence of the Roman Catholic church on the AFL. ” 
The value of Professor Dulles’ revision rests mainly on the thirty-odd pt 
pages he has added to bring labor’s history up to date. His principal em- oe 
phasis is on organized labor’s political activities in trying to repeal Taft- — 
Hartley—an act which he does not believe caused labor much damage. He pi 
also deals with the merger movement, the major strikes and their meanings, re 
the series of developments leading to the passage of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure act, and the weakening of the labor movement— - 
which he attributes to the decreasing proportion of workers in the tradi- 
tionally unionized industries, to a decline of interest in unionization even 
among union men, and to a lessening of the labor leaders’ dynamic drive ab 
of earlier days. Ke 
Professor Dulles has added most of the significant books on labor which 7 
have been published during the last ten years to the brief but adequate ” 
bibliography of his first book. " 
) 
The Pennsylvania State University JoserpH G. RAyBACK . 
th 
Milton S. Hershey. By Katharine B. Shippen and Paul A. W. Wallace. ns 
(New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. 190. $3.95.) ” 
Here, in brief compass, is the story of a Pennsylvania German whose tl 
name is recognized internationally as a synonym for the word chocolate. tl 
This story is emphatically one of success, but it is a story which necessarily a 
deviates from the traditional American pattern of such stories. Whereas in h 
the Horatio Alger stories the poor boy left the country village and found 
fame and fortune in the city, in this story a poor boy left the country and k 
experienced failure in two large cities. He then returned to his home country 
to achieve, on the one hand, extraordinary success as a manufacturer and, 
on the other hand, to win enduring fame as a philanthropist. His name 
was Milton Hershey. s 
Milton Hershey (1857-1945) was of Mennonite stock. His education was \ 
skimpy, varied, and, on the whole, unsatisfactory. He found his life interest, t 
however, during his apprenticeship to a confectioner in Lancaster. It was ( 
here that he discovered that he liked to make candy. In 1876, when he was ¢ 
nineteen, he began a candy business in Philadelphia, but he abandoned it in ‘ 
1882 because he could not make it pay. After spending some months in i 
Denver, and in traveling elsewhere in the West, he started a candy business | 
in New York in 1883. Once again he failed. Returning to Lancaster, he i 
achieved during the next decade and a half extraordinary success in the ( 


manufacture of caramels. On August 10, 1900, he sold the Lancaster Caramel ( 
Company for a million dollars. This sale, however, proved to be not the 

end, but the beginning, of his career. What had happened before was 
prologue. 

The turning point in Milton Hershey’s career was, no doubt, his decision 
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to manufacture nothing but chocolate. He had begun to make chocolate in 
Lancaster before he sold his caramel business, and he continued to do so 
after this sale. By the beginning of 1903 he had made the momentous 
decision to build a large chocolate factory—not in Lancaster but out in the 
country—-in Derry Township, This was the beginning of Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the “chocolate capital” of America. As the years went by the enter- 
prise grew, and presently Milton Hershey acquired sugar mills in Cuba. 
Morecover, in that island he did things for his employees comparable to 
the things that he was doing for his employees in Pennsylvania. Significantly, 
he received, in 1933, the highest award within the gift of the Cuban 
government. 


Success in manufacturing was only a part of Milton Hershey's achieve- 
ment. The other part was success in beneficence, the evidence of which is 
abundant in Hershey, Pennsylvania, and in Cuba. But his greatest phil- 
anthropic enterprise, the expression of his deepest concern and that of his 
wife, was the founding of institutions for the education of unfortunate boys. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hershey’s perception of the need for such institutions was not 
unlike that of Stephen Girard, and Milton Hershey’s interest in such enter- 
prises continued through long years after the death of his wife. In Central 
Rosario, Cuba, he built a school for orphan boys comparable to the school 
that he and his wife had earlier established in Pennsylvania. The last-named 
school—now the Milton Hershey School—dates from the year 1909. It was 
founded as a home for boys who had lost by death one or both of their 
parents. It was on the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of this school 
that the book now under review was published. It is a fitting tribute from 
the alumni of this school to a man whose wisdom and generosity had made 
an education available to them. 

Bucknell University J. Ortx OLIPHANt 
Rosenbach: el Biography. By Edwin Wolf, 2nd, with John F. Fleming. 
(Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 1961. Pp. 616. $10.00.) 


This lavish biography has been written in the conviction, uninhibitedly 
shared by its subject, that Abraham Simon Wolf Rosenbach of Philadelphia 
was “the world’s greatest antiquarian bookseller.” Certainly “the Doctor”— 
the title was an honorary one but carried pleasing and exploitable overtones 
of exact scholarship—sold more rare books at higher prices than anyone 
else has ever done. His clients included many of the most affluent and some 
of the most discriminating of American collectors. Institutional libraries, such 
as that of his alma mater, the University of Pennsylvania, acquired from 
him significant works, occasionally at sublunary prices. He blazed new trails 
in collecting, notably in early western American imprints. Tle was kind, 
even, uncharacteristically, by stealth, to scholars, making available to them 
on loan otherwise inaccessible treasures. 

All this is admirable, but there is another and depressing side to his 
activities. His passion for publicity and astronomical charges, while it un- 
earthed books which might otherwise have remained in hiding, had some- 
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thing unhealthy about it. When publicity was not in question he could be 
as cut-throat as any petty dealer, as his acquisition of a Bay Psalm Book 
for a measly £150 reveals. In securing the cream of the York Minster 
collection he appeared as a sort of pirate—a wolf in calfskin. Moreover, 
though he bought, sold, and collected great books, this expert on Elizabethan 
literature read mostly dime magazines. On one page the authors say that 
he read many of the books that passed through his hands; elsewhere that 
he only flicked through the pages of some of them. 

Messrs. Wolf and Fleming, who were for many years his intimates, are, 
of course, well aware of his shortcomings. Indeed they may be said to have 
painted a full-length portrait of him in the nude—‘warts and all.” But 
through all their frankness there runs a vein of sentimentality. Here in this 
perpetual “mother’s boy,” pickled in alcohol, womanizing, lying, profane, 
they find “a character,’ of whom they seem to say, to know all is to for- 
give all. It might be possible to agree if the Doctor had not added to his 
qualities a simply monumental bad taste. This is indicated' in his purchase, 
amid hysterical publicity, of the manuscript of Alice’s Adventures Under- 
ground—described here, by a slip curious in such experienced bibliographers, 
as that of Alice’s Adventures In Wonderland—and his immediate offer of 
it at cost, but with more publicity, to the British Museum. (The present 
reviewer, an Englishman, freely admits his prejudice.) His biographers, in 
their anxiety to give a twopenny color to a narrative thick with drab lists 
of short titles and long prices, are capable of not dissimilar lapses. 

The huge work rolls along on relentlessly chronological lines. It would 
have been less tiresome if there had been now and then an attempt to bring 
together material on some pertinent themes. For instance, a coherent ex- 
amination of the relations over the years of Henry Huntington and the 
House of Rosenbach might demonstrate just how much the great collection 
in California really owed to the latter’s enterprise. Someday a competent 
economic historian, less aware of the ribald shadow of the Doctor, breathing 
alcoholically over his shoulder, may work again over the mass of Rosenbach 
material and produce a balanced study of what must have been a unique 
concern. Perhaps he will be without the Doctor’s evident contempt for the 
bookman with less than hundreds of dollars to lay out. It was that graceless 
impatience with all but the rich and mighty that in the last analysis robbed 
Rosenbach of true greatness. 


Lafayette College Ivan Roots 





